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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


E were amongst those who heartily approved of the 
cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece. We thought 
it highly advantageous to this country to get rid of a pro- 
tectorate which was of no advantage to England, while it 
involved us in frequent difficulties, and was a constant 
subject of reproach. But we certainly never contemplated 
any breach of the engagements which we had entered into 
with those who had accepted office under our Government ; 
nor did we expect to find that any English admintetration 
would attempt to shuffle out of their responsibility to those 
gentlemen by casting them upon the tender mercies of 
the scarcely solvent kingdom of Greece. And yet it is 
evident from recent proceedings in Parliament that this very 
thing has been done, or, at any rate, is being attempted to 
be done. It seems that while the Ionian Islands were 
under our rule, a sum of £13,000 per annum was set apart 
from their revenues for the purposes of the protecting 
Power. Out of this we were to pay the justices. of the 
Supreme Court, whom we nominated, and who were in 
fact, if not in name, English officials. They accepted 
their places on the understanding that they were serving 
the British Crown ; and although we may have parted with 
our protectorate, they have a clear right to look to the 
British Crown either for their salaries or for compensa- 
tion. When we ceded the islands to Greece, it was 
perfectly open to us to stipulate that the latter Power 
should guarantee us against this liability ; but we could not 
honourably discharge ourselves of our primary liability to 
see the officers we had appointed paid the pensions to which 
they were entitled. We ought or ought not to throw the 
onus, in the first instance, upon the revenues of Greece ; 
but, without a breach of faith, we cannot refuse to be an- 
swerable in the last resort. It would appear, however, that 
we are attempting to do this. According to Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir P. Colquhoun and others who stand in the same posi- 
tion have no other or further security for their pensions 
than the ability or willingness of Greece to pay them the 
allowances agreed upon in the convention of cession. We 
have no hesitation in saying that we have no right to rid 
ourselves of our engagements to these gentlemen in this sum- 
mary fashion ; nor do we believe that this was the intention 
of the late Duke of Newcastle when he arranged that their 
retiring allowances should be placed on the revenues of the 
Tonian Islands or of Greece. That step was intended for 
their advantage, as it enabled them to hold office under the 
British Crown at the same time. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, now uses it as a pretext to get rid of 
any liability on our part towards those who relinquished 
their professions, and gave up their other prospects in life, 








on the faith of being employées of the English Government. 
Mr. Roebuck rightly characterized such conduct ay “ dis- 
graceful,” and we fear that he had too much reason for 
adding, that “the chief person on whom that disgrace rests 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” It is quite right that 
the Finance Minister should guard his surplus with jealous 
care ; but, after all, there is something more important than 
the saving of a few thousands a year. We have, no doubt, 
a perfect right to exact from the Greek Government pay- 
ment of the pensions in question ; but that is a matter 
between the two countries. It cannot affect the liability 
under which we came at the time of their appointment to 
those who entered what was then virtually, if not in name, 
Her Majesty’s service. 


The debates upon the Address in the Legislative Assembly 
of France have already been signalized by one remarkable 
incident. M. Emile Ollivier has consummated his long- 
expected apostacy, and has formally seceded from the ranks 
of the Opposition. The firm colleague and follower of Jules 
Favre now proclaims his identity in political opinions and 
sentiments with the late Duc de Morny. He is of opirion 
that political freedom is not of any great importance so 
long as the country enjoys the inestimable advantage of 
postal equality. He would like to see the Emperor surround 
himself by able and rising men,—meaning probably that it 
would be well to make M. Emile Ollivier a minister. He 
thinks it desirable that his Majesty should yield to public 
opinion ; and as this is exactly what his Majesty always 
professes to do, it is not likely that such advice will 
be taken ill at the Tuileries. He regrets the recent 
prosecutions of the press and of “the Thirteen ;” but 
so, we believe, do many of the most thorough-going 
Imperialists. There is not a word in his address to dis- 
qualify him for the position to which he evidently aspires, 
and it is therefore not surprising that he should have been 
welcomed with eagerness, as a promising convert, by the 
Government speakers. M. Thiers, on the other hand, is 
still faithful to his ancient principles. He is not afraid to 
avow his preference for constitutional government, and to 
argue that without political liberty and political power 
everything else is valueless. Without freedom of the press 
and ministerial responsibility, there is, he urged, no security 
for good government ; without these, the most specious 
administrative reforms are certain to bring forth no good 
result. It is unnecessary to say that such sentiments as 
these were utterly distasteful to M. Thuillier, who insisted 
that the present government of France was far superior to 
that conducted by a Parliament. The country, he says, does 
not wish for a king who does not govern. She desires a 
sovereign who can wield the sword while reigning over and 
governing France. 
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We have sustained a very annoying if not a very 
serious disaster in India. Our troops have been igno- 
miniously expelled from the places which they had oc- 


ied in Bhootan; and in one instance, at least, their 
os issue of that conflict it would be idle to speculate ; but we 


retreat is described as a disgraceful route. We have, 


been strongly fortified under the direction of Lee. It will 
be seen from a glance at the map that the theatre of war is 
being very rapidly narrowed, nor does it appear possible 


in fact, lost all that we had gained by our late expedition ; | 


and we are now compelled to organize another, on a much 
larger scale, against an enemy flushed with victory and 
rendered obstinate by success. This time there seems no 
alternative but to push at any cost into the heart of the 
country, and dictate peace in the capital. Nor hawe we any 
doubt that this will be done. The force which has been 
driven back did not comprise any European troops. The 
army which Sir J. Lawrence is rapidly assembling will 
include two English regiments, a troop of artillery, and a 
company of sappers and miners. It will be placed under 
the command of an officer whose reputation is second to 
that of few in India; and we have no doubt that the 
Governor-General will take care that it shall be in every 
way equal to the service expected from it. It may be 
asked why this was not the case in the former instance. 
The answer is said to be supplied by the fact that the force 
which has just been driven back was organized, not by the 
Governor-General himself, but by Mr. Beacon, the Lieu- 
tenant-General of Bengal. This circumstance may exonerate 
Sir John Lawrence personally from all blame, but we con- 
fess that it seems to us to reflect very seriously on the 
system of Indian government. Every expedition to which 
the honour and the interests of our empire is committed 
should be sent forth on the personal responsibility of the 
Governor-General. No war which we undertake in Hin- 
dostan can be a trivial concern. Our prestige with the 
natives is involved in every combat which we wage with the 
most obscure tribes ; nor is it unlikely that we shall feel in 
every corner of our empire the effects of this repulse from 
the bow-and-arrow-armed warriors of Boohtan. 


The Prussian Ministers and the Prussian Parliament are 
still as far as ever from coming toan agreement. But if 
M. von Roon, the Minister of War, is to be accepted as an 
authority, the controversy will soon be settled in a decisive 
manner. He forcibly told the deputies the other day that 
the conflict between them and the Government was becoming 
one for existence, and that the time would soon come for 
them to make their choice between submission—and, we 
suppose, a cowp d’etat. Our only surprise is at the frankness 
of the announcement. It has long been clear that this is the 
point towards which things have been tending ; nor need King 
William entertain any fear of consequences in dismissing his 
Parliament whenever he is thoroughly tired of them. There 
is no sign of anything more serious than talk on the part of 
that assembly. There is still less appearance of action on 
the part of the people. In the meantime Prussia has sus- 
tained a defeat in the Federal Diet. That body has resolved, 
by 9 votes to 6, that the proposal of Bavaria in favour of the 
Dukeof Augustenburg’s claims to Schleswig- Holstein shall be 
discussed on the 6th of April. We do not suppose that any 
resolution of the Diet will affect M. von Bismarck’s evident 
intention to annex the Duchies in some way or other. But 
the discussion with which he is threatened may, at least, 
have the inconvenient effect of compelling him to avow his 
policy sooner than he desired. 


In America the Federal arms are still triumphant. It 
is true that General Bragg did gain some temporary success, 
but this was soon converted into defeat by the arrival of 
reinforcements to the enemy, and it may be said, looking 
at the matter broadly, that the intelligence received by the 
last two or three steamers shows that the net is being drawn 
more tightly round Richmond on almost every side. It is 
true that Sheridan has found Lynchburg too strong to be 
attacked, and has halted in front of it, even if he has not 
again retreated up the Shenandoah Valley. But Schofield, 
who started from Newbern (North Carolina), has succeeded 
in forcing his way inland as far as Goldsborough, in the 
same State, and Sherman has already arrived at Fayette- 
ville, also in North Carolina. There was every reason to 


anticipate that these commanders would before long effect a 


junction, and that they would be enabled to pursue their 
course northwards with a force far superior to any which 
the Confederates have in that quarter. It is, indeed, hardly 
probable that the latter will attempt to make any stand before 
the banks of the Roanoake river are reached, because it is 
there that the army under Johnstone and that under Bragg 
would naturally concentrate, and it is said that its line has 









that a decisive conflict should long be delayed. Upon the 


cannot help feeling some apprehension when we observe 
how long Lee has remained inactive, and what urgent and 
almost complaining appeals are being made for supplies of 
food and other articles for the Confederate army. Not- 
withstanding the confidence which is expressed in the official 
utterances of President Davis, these things are cruelly 
significant of exhaustion. The want of men may possibly 
be supplied by the enlistment of negroes; but that is a 
desperate experiment, upon the result of which it is impos- 
sible to rely with any assurance. All that any one can 
venture to predict with confidence is, that Lee and the 
veteran army under him will do everything that a general 
and soldiers can do to avert the fate with which they are 
threatened. 








THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 


PuttosopHicaL Radicalism is in vogue in ‘Westminster. 
Mr. Mill has consented to be returned, rather than to stand, 
and there can be no doubt that his unsolicited election would 
do equal honour to the constituency and to the member. 
Whether Mr. Mill in the House of Commons would be the 
right man in the right place, may be open to question. 
Certainly that House is very far as yet from having reached, 
as a body, even the capacity to understand the best of 
Mr. Mill’s disquisitions; and, so far, his election would fail to 
benefit them. On the other hand, perhaps Mr. Mill himself 
would benefit by the obtuseness of those with whom he would 
have to go into the division lobby. He would probably learn 
that abstract excellence of principle must be qualified with 
practical convenience of application, and his first lesson might 
be to recognize the futility of such ingenious nostrums as Mr. 
Hare’s arithmetical election puzzles, to which the great leader of 
philosophical thought has out of doors given his adherence. But 
it is not Mr. Mill alone who in Westminster is philosophical. 
His opponent, Captain Grosvenor, has given his adherence to 
the prime doctrine of that sect of politicians, the principle of 
an “ educational franchise.” This is a sign of the times, and 
not an isolated one. In several other quarters of late, favour 
has been expressed for that form of qualification. It is evidently 
beginning to be thought of and spoken of as a question worth 
considering and discussing. This is a prodigious advance for a 
theory. For ourselves we welcome it. It is very important 
that a theory which has so much in its favour should be tried 
by the test of public and general discussion, important alike, 
whether the result be to establish it as the actual watchword 
of a party, or to satisfy its advocates that it cannot be usefully 
reduced to practice. 

There seems, indeed, reason to think that unless agreement 
can be come to on this basis there will be no agreement at all 
between the great bodies of Reformers within, and Reformers 
without, the pale of the present franchise. At a recent con- 
ference between the delegates of the unenfranchised and their 
middle-class allies, held in London, the former plainly declared 
that their constituents considered anything less that a “man- 
hood suffrage” not worth agitating for, while the latter 
declared such an extension to be so utterly hopeless of attain- 
ment that they would not pledge themselves to entertain the 
idea. Both sides are, in their own view, probably right. A 
rental franchise, however low the limit, has some fatal objec- 
tions. It is impossible to draw the line where it will not create 
a grievance. A man cannot be brought to see why, because he 
is thrifty and saving, or because he is blessed with a large 
family, and therefore chooses to rent only a £5 house, he is to 
be excluded from the political rights he would enjoy if he 
indulged in a £6 house. He knows that he is as intelligent in 
the one house as the other; he knows that he is more self- 
denying in the poorer one; he knows that he is not inferior 
in all the qualities essential for political privileges to his neigh- 
bour, who gains a trifle higher wages, or who has no children 
to feed and educate, or who is not trying to save up for his old 
age, and who, therefore, rents a dearer house, and votes for @ 
member of Parliament. It is idle, then, to expect that the 
reduction of a rental qualification will ever gain enthusiastic 
support. Buf an educational franchise would be very different. 
Its possession would not depend on any fortuitous circum- 
stances. Every man could qualify himself for it; every man 
could retain it without giving a thought to the sum he chooses 
to spend on rent. It would draw a line not between the lucky 
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and unlucky, the reckless and the prudent, putting the worthier 
in the worse place, but between the men who could read and 


understand the subjects they would have to vote upon, and | 


those who could not. It would not be variable in different 
localities, admitting in the one region, because of a scarcity of 
dwellings which raises rents, those whom in another district it 
would exclude, because of the greater cheapness of the same 
accommodation. And being thus a distinction not artificial 
but natural, not dependent on a man’s wages or expenditure, 
but on his innate intelligence and acquired cultivation, opening 
the franchise to all who are worthy, and excluding only those 
who are manifestly incompetent to exercise it soundly, there 
seems good reason to hope that the working classes might be 
willing to modify their demand for “ manhood suffrage,” if, in 
some reasonable and practicable shape, an “ education 
suffrage ” were offered them. 


But how, on the other hand, would such a test be viewed | 


from above? In this question there may first be taken the 
inquiry, How many would it admit, how many exclude? In 
this we have none but rough data available. But taking that 
very minimum of education which is involved in the capacity 
to sign one’s name, the Registrar-General’s returns inform us 
that over England and Wales 25 per cent. ‘6f the males who 
are married are unable to accomplish that elementary feat of 
penmanship, and adorn the registers with only their marks. 
But there are two considerations which affect even this pro- 
portion. In the first place, it takes no count of that lowest 
grade of the population which does not marry at all, and 


never appears in a register, and which, it is fair to believe, | 


would, if computed, increase largely the proportion of mere 
“marksmen.” In the second place, we may regard nearly all 
who already hold the franchise by virtue of property, amounting 
to about one-fifth of the marriageable males, as swelling the 
proportion of those who can write. Therefore, if we take 
merely that section which at present has not the franchise, 
we shall perhaps find that not much less than one-half of 
the whole would be excluded by an educational test so simple 
as that of asking the candidate for the franchise to write his 
name. Any further test would, of course, confirm and extend 
that effect. But it must be remembered that this is not the 
only source of exclusion which would be in operation. The 
working men do not at present demand an unlimited manhood 
suffrage, but only a “registered manhood suffrage.” This 
involves a certain continuity of residence in the locality in 
which registration is to take place. It will exclude all those 
who are frequently on the move, and also all those who, from 
any cause, are disinclined to take the trouble of going through 
the formality of registration. Of course, the same principle 
of registration would apply, and with the same limiting effect, 
to an educational as to a manhood suffrage. Considering the 
proportion of those who now have property entitling them to 
a vote, but who, from non-residence or indifference, cannot or 
do not register, it is fair to expect that a very considerable 
proportion would, from the same causes, fail to take advantage 
of their rights under the new franchise, and the “swamping” 
tendency of the measure would thus be further modified. 
From all these causes it may be not irrationally concluded, 
that if we established to-morrow a franchise based on intelli- 
gent reading and writing, there would be found, out of the four 
million adults who have now not the franchise, not more than 
a million and a half who would be practically added to the 
electoral register, a number little, if at all, exceeding what some 
of the contemplated rental qualifications would admit. 

But the number is, after all, of less consequence than the 
character. And we cannot help thinking that, in this respect, 
the educational franchise is a far more Conservative measure 
than a low property franchise. It is undeniable that in many 
localities, especially in the larger cities and newer manufac- 
turing districts, a £6 franchise would let in many who cannot 
read or write. Now, such as these—men in the receipt of good 
wages, but so utterly illiterate as not to be able to reada 
newspaper, and to be dependent for all political information on 
the harangues of the demagogues of their own class—are the 
most “dangerous” whom we could allow to share in our 
government. ‘They are inevitably filled with prejudices, with 
wild theories of their rights and their wrongs; they are not 
used to exercise intellect on any question, and are therefore 
impervious to argument; they have none but sensual indul- 
gences, and are therefore moved by none but selfish motives. 
Far preferable to any such brutal minds, whatever the rental 
of the cottage they dwell in, is the poorest artisan who reads 
his Sunday paper, who talks with his fellow-workmen of what 
they have seen in different publications, who tries the speeches 
addressed to him by the test of an experience gathered from a 
wider circle than his own village, who, if he errs in judgment is 


| 


at least capable of understanding an explanation of his error, 
and who, if he is, like the best of us, insensibly influenced by 
self-interest, is able to comprehend that, after all, his true 
interest is not different from that of the whole nation. Such 
men are indeed always progressive, always learning. The 
illiterate six-pounder is stationery in intellect. No one who 
knows anything of the two classes of men can have a moment’s 
doubt which of them may most safely be intrusted with the 
privilege of sharing in constitutional rights. 

For these reasons we should very gladly see the West- 
| minster electors, or any other body, practically grapple with 
the difficulty of an educational franchise. It is, we think, the 
one best calculated to unite the two great bodies of Reformers; 
it is not open to the objection of being too wide; it would 
admit those only who could be most usefully admitted. But 
| still there remains the fandamental question, Can it be worked? 
This is for candidates and constituencies to ponder. Those 
who adopt it should be prepared to tell us how they will put it 
in operation. For ourselves, we do not adopt it until we see 
our way more clearly than anyone has yet shown us to that 
necessary condition of a practical measure. But we may at 
least strongly recommend a theory to the consideration of 
practical minds. And events day by day are enforcing the 
necessity for practical action. Only this week, the Times’ 
correspondent from the iron districts tells us that the best of: 
the men now locked out are preparing for emigration to 
America as soon as the war is over, induced not more by the 
better rate of wages than by the greater ease with which 
political rights can be attained in the States than in England. 
This is their answer to those who say they care nothing for 
such rights because they do not agitate. But it is an answer 
the nation cannot afford to let them make. If a silent exodus 
of this sort sets in, it will carry off our best men and leave us 
only the dregs of the population. Wages and work are 
motives enough for emigration always at influence: if we suffer 
the sense of political injustice to be added, we shall find that 
the indifference and apathy on our part which suffered it to 
exist merely because it was not loud-tongued and violent, has 
inflicted a fatal wound on our country’s prosperity and 

growth. 














OUR IRREPRESSIBLE EXPENDITURE. 


WueEn the members of the present House of Commons are 
brought face to face with their constituents on the hustings, 
they will hear a great deal, and must say something upon the 
amount of the public revenue and expenditure. The Conser- 
vatives will, probably, repeat Mr. Disraeli’s complaint of 
“ bloated armaments,” and will adopt General Peel’s calcula- 
tion of some £160,000,000 sterling, already spent upon the 
army and navy during the present Parliament. The Liberals 
will ask when the Conservative leaders have moved reductions 
in the number of ships and soldiers ? and will point with triumph 
to the reductions made in the taxation since 1859, which, 
before the next general election will be nearer £8,000,000 than 
£7,000,000 sterling. The constituencies will have a shrewd 
suspicion that the national expenditure is capable of further 


or the legitimate influence of the country. Every candidate 
for their “ sweet voices” will advocate a wise, judicious, and 
economical retrenchment; and many new M.P.’s will take their 
seats in the young Parliament of 1866 sincerely desirous to 
carry out their hustings’ pledges, and deeply impressed with 
thé™necessity of economy in every department of the State. 
As yet, however, they can form but a faint idea of the 
irrepressible buoyancy of the national expenditure. They 
will come down to the discussion of the naval and mili- 
tary estimates. When the estimates have been moved by the 
respective departments, they will hear from admirals and 
colonels a variety of grievances of which different classes of 
officers and men in the service complain. These grievances are 
of a distracting reasonableness, and our new M.P. will wisely 
argue that what the country wants is efficiency. The claims 
are just, and why should the Government of a great nation 
behave with meanness, or break faith with its brave defenders, 
or show itself regardless of their lives and comfort? The young 
M.P. will find that an increased expenditure is in numberless 
instances forced by the House upon the Government. He 
will often go into the lobby against the departments, and 
rejoice that they are left in a minority. When the Parliament 
of which he is a member fulfils the law of periodic dissolution, 
he will recount with pardonable satisfaction that the services 
are more popular and more efficient, that encouragement is 
held out to good conduct, that sailors before the mast and 
soldiers in the ranks have a fairer chance of advancement and 








reduction without compromising the safety, the independence, * 
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promotion, that the health of the services is improved and the 
mortality diminished by sanitary arrangements, and that the 
zeal and discipline of the army and navy were never in a better 
state. But he will be uneasily conscious all this time that 
he has seen with approval an increase of expenditure in a 
hundred different directions, and will acknowledge, with a 
kind of awe, the elasticity of the estimates—uilitary, naval, 
and civil. 

Of the enormous increase of expenditure caused by the 
great discoveries in the application of science to naval and 
military warfare, we will speak presently. As a sample, 
however, of what our future M.P. may expect in smaller 
matters, we will ask him to accompany us to St. Stephen’s on 
a supply night during the present session. ‘The Secretary to 
the Navy, with fascinating modesty and candour, is referring to 
the improvement which the House and the Government have 
effected in the condition of all classes in the navy. In six 
years the increase in the full ‘pay to officers and men in the 
navy (including the marines) is £268,736. Thus, while the cost 
per head of seamen and officers was £64. 5s. 7d. in 1859, the 
cost in 1865 is £74. 5s., or about £10 a head more. Then 
Lord C. Paget congratulates the House that our sailors and 
marines have so far improved in position and respectability 
that the Admiralty are obliged to take a much larger sum 
for good-conduct pay. In 1859, when the number of men 
was greater than it is now, the good-conduct pay amounted to 
£25,900; in 1865-6 it reaches £53,628 for the same service— 
that is more than double for a considerably less number of 
men. Increased pay is given to expert gunners. In 1861 only 
one man in seven passed through the examination; in 1864 


one in three. Everywhere the Admiralty are substituting 
skilled labour for brute force. The navy is being manned by a 





higher class of men ; the seamen were never so attached to the | 
service; and the Secretary to the Admiralty looks forward , 
with hope to the period, not far distant, when every sailor in | 


the service will be an educated man. In other words, the pay, 
allowances, and expenditure per man are rising like the mercury 
in fine weather. Another night we will take our representative 
in futuro under the gallery when the Under-Secretary for War 
brings in the Army Estimates. He will hear a clever young noble- 
man addressing the House in a brusque and disobliging manner, 
with thick utterance and hesitating elocution—as if it were 
not worth the while of the heir to a great dukedom to cultivate 
the graces and power of oratory. The young Marquis of 


Hartington takes credit to the War Office for improvements in | 


the clothing of the troops, for barrack and canteen improve- 
ments, recreation rooms, &c. The Artillery Volunteers receive 
a capitation grant of 30s.; the Rifle Volunteers 20s.; and 
there is a small increase in the charge for these and other 
auxiliary forces; but then they are all becoming more 
efficient. 

So much for the action of the Government. But the 
natural buoyancy of the public expenditure will be best 
recognised by listening to the remarks of independent members 
on both sides of the House. In the army, the great question 
of the hour is the operation of the new Enlistment Act, 
limiting the term of enlistment in the infantry to ten years. 
In 1854 and 1885 a much larger proportion of recruits joined 
the army, in consequence of the demands of the war with 
Russia. ‘These men have now become entitled to their dis- 
charge, and a very great number intend to claim it. One 


stature of upwards of five feet five inches. The War Office, 
whatever it: may feel, expresses no apprehensions in regard to 
the supply of recruits; yet, in deference to the urgent and 
reiterated representations of the House of Commons, the Go- 
vernment are about to consider the question. The old soldier 
is undeniably worth more than the recruit; and the French, 
who know the value of these old soldiers, offer no less a sum 
than £80 to each man who is willing to remain in the ranks 
for a farther term of seven years. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the Government will-increase the rate of pay for the second 
term of re-enlistment. The House of Commons, the press, and 
the public will be delighted to see the ten-years’ men retained 
in the army; and another item of increased expenditure will be 
forced upon the Government by the action of independent 
members. 

The Navy Estimates exhibit the same principle at work. 
Last year the Admiralty acceded to the representations in favour 
of increasing the full pay and the extension of retirement of 
the officers of the fleet, and the estimate for the present year 
is swollen by an item of £130,000 in consequence. ‘The House 
of Commons has, for many years, taken a great interest in the 
pay, allowances, victuals, clothing, and medical comforts of 
our officers, seamen, and marines; and the result is that, 


although the Admiralty ask for a less number of men, the. 


votes under these heads show a positive increase over those of 
thecurrent year. The naval reformers in the House have now 
taken up the subject of officers’ half-pay; the pay to admirals 
in command of foreign stations, which does not allow them to 
serve without trenching on their private means ; increased full 
pay to lieutenants after a certain number of years’ service; 


the proportion of the same class becoming expert gunners was | and an increase in their number, so as to allow them to get a 


reasonable holiday on shore after service on foreign stations, 
instead of serving ten, twelve, and fifteen years at a stretch, 
without any leave of absence at all. A very good case is made 
ont in favour of each of these reforms. ‘They may be equitable 
and judicious, but they cost money, and they again will 
illustrate the buoyancy of the expenditure. 

The miscellaneous or Civil Service estimates have a 


_ similar tendency to expansion. In 1835 they were less than 


£2,500,000; they are now £8,000,000. The increase has 
principally been in law and justice, in prisons and reformato- 
ries, in the abolition of transportation to penal colonies, and 
in the vote for education, which in 1835 was £30,000, and 


_is now £800,000. There is scarcely an item in the list which 


regiment in Central India lost the other day 10 sergeants | 


and 120 men, with the prospect of losing as many next a | 
ed in Our sea defences alone will require an outlay of £3,000,000, 


The year after next the fifteen additional battalions form 
1857, amounting to 5,300 men, will be entitled to their dis- 


charge. Commanding officers of regiments are heartbroken | 
to see 40 per cent. of their best-conducted, old, trained, and | 


disciplined soldiers leaving the service. These men are certain 
of getting employment elsewhere—on railways, as policemen, 
drill-sergeants in schools, clerks, &c. Some have been de- 
coyed into the Federal army. When urged to remain in the 
regiment, they ask why they should re-enlist, when they can 
do better, and when, if they re-engage after ten or twelve 


recruit who joined yesterday? Every military man agrees 
that it is three years before a parcel of recruits can be made 
into good soldiers, One of the best generals in the army has 
said that one regiment of ten-years’ men would be worth in 
action three regiments of recruits. A dozen members rise and 
implore the Government to retain these men in the army, by 
offering them an increased rate of pay for their second term of 
enlistment. They say that recruiting is at a dead-lock. The 
standard has certainly been reduced, and commanding officers 
of regiments are told not to be too nice in insisting upon a 


has been proposed by the Government ew mero motu; the 
House, representing the public, demands County Courts, im- 
proved prison discipline, education for the ignorant, superan- 
nuation allowances for civil servants, &c. And, one by one, 
the Government has, not perhaps very reluctantly, yielded to 
the feeling of Parliament. 

The main increase in the estimates is, no doubt, attributable 
to the discoveries of science—to the substitution of steam 
propellers for sails, of iron vessels for wooden, of iron 
sheathing for iron hulls, and of large rifled ordnance for old 
cast-iron smooth-bore guns. A wooden 120-gun ship used to 
cost about £100,000, The Achilles has cost more than 
£400,000, the Black Prince (built by contract) cost £330,114. 
During the year ending March, 1864, the new iron-plated ships 
alone cost the country £4,750,000. The increase in the cost 
of our guns is still more stupendous. For our sea defences @ 
12-ton rifled gun is required, and this gun costs £1,200, To 
pierce an iron-plated ship a steel projectile is necessary, and 
every round of ammunition costs £10. In certain defences 4 
22-ton gun will be required, at a cost of £2,200 per gun. 


when the Government have agreed upon the best gun. 
Sir M. Peto estimates the necessary outlay for guns and 
ammunition at £14,000,000! All the small arms in the 
service are to be converted into breech-loaders. New docks 
are absolutely necessary to provide accommodation for steam 
ships of the enormous size and tonnage of the Black Prince 
and Warrior. And so on! 

The doctrine of promoting frugality by starving the public 


‘ _ service finds little favour among sensible Englishmen. Lord 
years’ experience, they will receive no more than the | 


Palmerston has honourably fulfilled the pledge he gave the 


House on Mr. Stansfeld’s motion to carry out such further 
_ diminutions in the expenditure “as the future state of things 


may warrant.” Let us rejoice that the wealth and resources 
of the country have increased since 1835 (the lowest year of 


| expenditure ever known) in a far greater ratio than the 
national expenditure. If the present Parliament has voted 


altogether £160,000,000 upon the army and navy, let the 
members of the House of Commons boldly ask their constt- 


-tuents whether it is too high an insurance to pay for the 


safety, honour, and independence of the country ? 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER AFLOAT, 


Ir is an unfortunate and very inconvenient law of nature, 
that. moral influences cannot be imposed on the conscience by 
Act of Parliament. Were it otherwise, we might, by the simple 
action of material power as developed by Parliamentary 
authority, and administered by dragoons, save ourselves an 
infinity of trouble in attaining the same ends by roundabout 
and expensive processes. The State is, instead, burdened 
with educational and religious establishments to undermine, 
and with magisterial and police establishments to correct, the 
manifestations of evil. And we try to achieve, by indirect 
agencies acting on the will, on the hopes, or on the fears of 
men, that which experience teaches us is unattainable by 
coercion. Education, properly viewed, consists not so much 
in imparting the knowledge of the three “ R’s” to the working 
classes, or of the classics to the upper, as in creating new 
influences, calculated to elevate the habits, the tone, and the 
aspirations of men. For one working man whom modern 
education has benefited by the direct application of his 
book-learning to practical life, a dozen have been benefited 
morally by the indirect action of school discipline, and school 
influences, in opening up a new world of thought, and creating 
a higher tone of mind, which, acting unconsciously on the daily 
life, have made them better members of society, and altogether 
a higher style of men. So, in the upper classes, for one 
classical scholar, whose studies have directly contributed to 
opening to him the road of honour and distinction, a dozen 
have been only indirectly benefited, in the general sharpening 
of their intellect, the general improvement of their tastes, the 
refinement and elevation of their habits of thought and action. 

The idea long prevalent in the army that none but a black- 
guard could make a good soldier, and in the navy that a 
drunkard and debauchee formed the best sailor, has long 
since disappeared, and of late years many efforts have been 
made to reclaim both from the vicious tendencies of that 
unnatural mode of life, which crowds many men together 
into a small space without the conveniences or decencies 
of life, and estranges them from softening domestic in- 
fluences. In the navy, the mode in which the reclamation 
was begun may be gathered from one of the old Articles of 
War, which enacted, that ‘‘ Every person subject to this Act, 
who shall be guilty of any profane oath, cursing, execration, 
drunkenness, uncleanness, or other scandalous action in 
derogation of God’s honour and corruption of good manners, 
shall be punished with death, or such other punishment,” &c. 
The severity of the penalty, doubtless, negatived the influence of 
this enactment, which, in 1861, was modified in the Naval 
Discipline Act, to being “ dismissed from her Majesty’s service 
with disgrace, or suffer such other punishment,” &c. We have 
not been able to discover that anybody was put to death under 
the old Act, or dismissed under the new one, for any of the 
offences named in this Article; and yet we more than suspect 
that these crimes are not unknown on shipboard. The other 
parts of the Naval Discipline Act are equally severe on 
immorality in every shape; and were it possible for social 
proprieties to be thus coerced, we should think our seamen and 
marines must be a most pious and moral body of men. Un- 
fortunately, we have been furnished with health reports for the 
years 1860 and 1861, and criminal reports for 1862, which tell 
a fearful tale of immoralities and their effects, and afford us 
official evidence of the complete inutility of Acts of Parliament 
alone in coercing morals, 

The present naval administration appear to have been 
awakened to this fact, probably by the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Education ‘of 1861, which gave no very favour- 
able opinion of the schoolmasters and scholars in the navy. 
Accordingly, in August, 1862, the naval schoolmasters were 
directed to produce certifidates of merit, granted by the 
Committee of Council on Education, and were “ required to 
instruct boys of the first and second class, serving on board the 
ship to which they are appointed, and to conduct schools for 
adults, under the orders of the captain, and under the super- 
intendence of the chaplain.” His pay, with gratuity, was fixed 
at from £48. 10s. to £97 per annum; and one was directed to 
be attached to every ship bearing 195 men and upwards. There 
are therefore about 95 schoolmasters employed, or, to speak 
more correctly, receiving wages in the navy. So that, were 
the orders under which the schoolmasters act carried out in the 
spirit in which they appear to have been conceived, nothing 
more could be required. Unfortunately, the only schools sub- 
jected to inspection are those of the half-dozen training ships 
for boys, and though even in these, adult schools are not inquired 
after, yet the good effects flowing from the periodical visits 
of a school inspector are most apparent. When this gentleman 





first went his rounds a few years ago, he found that the 
ship’s painter in one vessel held the rating, and received the 
wages, of schoolmaster; in another, a ship’s corporal’s duties 
were performed by the nominal schoolmaster; and in a third, 
the chief portion of the duties were those of writer to the 
commanding officer. All this is now changed, and no better- 
ordered schools exist than those in these half-dozen ships 
subjected to periodical inspection. But of the other ninety 
schoolmasters, no such care is taken. The captain has other and 
higher duties to perform, which commonly prevent his attending 
to such matters. The care of the second-in-command is 
bestowed chiefly on those portions of the internal organization 
which, being subjected to rigorous inspection, are most likely 
to make or mar his own professional prospects. Thus the 
chaplain is left to his own devices, to find tables, stools, and 
screen, a place to stand them and scholars to use them, In 
1854-5 the chaplain of a line-of-battle-ship, bearing about 
60 boys and 650 men, who should naturally receive benefit 
from the schoolmaster, succeeded in getting a broken-down 
soldier to take the office, and the officers to subscribe for 
materials ; and after waiting in vain for six months to pro- 
cure tables and stools, to make a beginning, he very quietly 
asked the captain’s aid. A written order to the com- 
mander to furnish the required appurtenances only pro- 
voked the displeasure of the latter, and produced a table 
six feet by four and four feet high, standing on hinged legs, 
which gave a peculiar rolling motion to the structure. No 
stools or screen, no arrangements for the attendance of 
scholars, or for lighting up evening classes, &c., followed, and 
in despair the chaplain gave the whole thing up. Similar 
difficulties are experienced now, though modified; and for all 
practical purposes, of instruction to adults, the schoolmaster 
afloat might generally just as well be on shore. Were the 
same rules as to discipline, attendance, and acquirements, 
exacted from the naval schools as are exacted by the Govern- 
ment inspectors, of parochial schools, we fear very few would 
obtain the grant. The simple remedy is in our own hands, 
and is susceptible of easy application. We have about ninety- 
five schoolmasters afloat, of whom about half-a-dozen have 
their schools periodically inspected with the best effect. Let 
similar inspections be carried out in every squadron by the 
chaplain to the commander-in-chief’s flagship, and let him 
present an inspector’s report to the commander-in-chief for 
transmission to the Admiralty, and let these reports, when 
received at home, be handed over to a chief inspector, charged 
with the educational interests of the navy. 

But, side by side with education as a moral influence, 
religion must not be neglected. There is in the navy a clergy- 
man to every 700 men, but here again the wages are received, 
and the work is not done. ‘True, certain compulsory services 
are performed on the quarter-deck, at which attendance is 
secured, with the assistance of the police. But, need we repeat, 
that moral influence is not to be so coerced, or need we add, 
that to make these compulsory services useful, they must be 
followed up by individual instruction, preparatory classes, 
special voluntary services, and the hundred and one little 
minor ways of winning men from vice, and inviting them 
to a religious life, known under the general name of pastoral 
work. Of this, in the navy, there is little or none; the 
clergy are there, and generally willing, yet the work is not 
done; and the causes ascribed for this anomalous state of 
things are. very similar in principle to that which we have 
described in the case of the schoolmaster. So, also, the remedy 
appears to lie in the same direction, viz., an effective oversight 
in the several squadrons, and a central ecclesiastical director 
under the authority of the Admiralty, to advise their lordships 
in points of detail, and to enable them to make a better 
selection from the candidates for naval chaplaincies; to keep 
a stricter hand on eccentric individuals, and to encourage and 
support those who are really anxious to do their duties. The 
ecclesiastical and the educational directorship might well be 
included in the same department, and be presided over by the 
same person. We should then probably have smaller punish- 
ment returns, and hear less of the cry recently raised by the 
naval clergy for more work, more responsibility, and more 
oversight. 








THE UNIVERSITY ATHLETES. 


Ir half-a-dozen Frenchmen could have stood for a few 
hours on Fenner’s ground last Saturday, they would have 
agreed that le sport is one thing, and madness another. 
That hundreds and hundreds of young men could be found to 
stand out in all the pitiless rain, and sleet, and snow, to say 
nothing of the pulpy mud in which their feet reposed, would 
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in itself have been a sufficient subject of wonder; but that as 
many men as were wanted were ready to come forward in 
thin jerseys and calegons, like harlequins with their pantaloons 
cut short, and were game to run a quarter of a mile, a mile, 
two miles—any distance, and at any pace—through driving 
snow, and on ground which left it doubtful where mud ceased 
and where terra firma began, would have been set down to sheer 
madness. The wives, too, of these Monsieurs would have put 
no bounds to their polite astonishment, could they have seen 
the insular barbarity and pluck with which the ladies who 
graced the spectacle sat it all out, under a shed that was only 
rain-proof at very rare intervals—sat it all out, and cheered 
the successful, and pitied the vanquished, and ingenuously 
trusted that the tall man in the pretty jacket would win, while 
all the time their hair was coming out of curl, their ribbons 
—badges of sympathy with the men of the light or of the dark 
blue—being converted into irrevocable ribbon-and-water, and 
even their own precious necks not sacred against the intrusion 
of ruthless drops from the faithless tarpaulin or the neigh- 
bouring umbrella. There were, indeed, about as many umbrellas, 
on an average, in the Stand as on the ground, for, on the one 
side, the Oxford men had been deceived by q fine morning into 
coming over with no better protection than a walking-stick ; 
and, on the other, the snow which beat in at the front and the 
ends of the Stand, with the drops that came in wherever 
there was a ribbon to be spoiled, or a neck to be made uncom- 
fortable, caused a large show of umbrellas as a supplement to 
the delusive shelter. 

The Cambridge men had strength, and speed, and skill, 
and yet the University could not be said to have confidence. 
Wonderful things had been done in Oxford, more wonderful 
than the Cambridge trials had achieved. An Oxford champion 
had thrown the cricket ball 109 yards, and that was therefore 
one competition certain to go against Cambridge. The long 
jump and the high jump were as good as won beforehand by 
the dark blue, although there was at one time a chance that 
the stern view taken by the Oxford dons of the impropriety of 
playing the violin on the inaccessible top of the Post Office at 
the early hour of three in the morning might deprive Oxford of 
the elegance and beauty of the best high jumping. It was 
known that over the hurdles, and through the mile and the 
two miles, there could be nothing better than the light blue 
champion. But it is a matter of fact that at present there is 
among Cambridge men an uncomfortable feeling, that to be 
the best is not sufficient. There is an art in victory which the 
last few boat races have shown that they do not possess, and 
sad experience has taught them that superior material may be 
mismanaged into defeat. It is true that the athletic contest 
in Oxford last year was on the whole decidedly in favour of 
Cambridge; but the cruel discipline through which the men 
have lately been put, of seeing one of the finest crews that ever 

handled an oar tied down to a goose-step style that no respect- 
able goose could be other than ashamed of, has had a depressing 
effect upon their spirits. 

The first event had an unexpected result, and gave heart to 
the hosts of the day, for the better of the two Oxford men, whose 
prowess in putting the stone (16 lb.) was undeniable, succumbed, 
with his companion, to Cambridge muscle. The Oxford manner 
of throwing the weight is by slinging it under the shoulder, 
whereas Cambridge “ puts” it over the shoulder, as “ putting ” 
should be done. The difficulty occasioned by the battle of the 
styles was ingeniously got over by each man being set to try 
both styles, the sum of his throws being taken. The two 
Cambridge men beat their competitors in the Cambridge style, 
and even contrived to beat one of them in his own style. 
Mr. J ones, however, beat them both in the Oxford fashion of 
throwing—one by 1 foot and the other 1 foot 33 in. The cir- 
cumstances of the competition were so curious that we give the 
actual distances achieved: — Elliott (Trinity, Cambridge), 
Cambridge manner, 31 ft. 2} in.; Oxford manner, 33 ft. 10} in.; 
Booth (Trinity, Cambridge), 30 ft. 33 in., and 34 ft. 2 in.; 
Jones (Jesus, Oxford), 28 ft. 3 in., and 35 ft. 3 in.; Croker 
(Trinity, Oxford), 29 ft. 7? in., and 31 ft. 14 in. 

The mile race was adjudged beforehand, by general opinion, 
to Mr. Webster (Trinity, Cambridge); but still no one could 
calculate with safety from performances on turf to a struggle 
through slush of greater or less consistency. One of the Oxford 
runners confided to Mr. Webster’s training-doctor that he 
would “astonish Webster with his spurt;” to which the 
training-doctor confidently replied, “I'll tell you what it is. 
When you've been round three laps with Webster, you won't 
have any spurt left in you for the fourth.” The result proved 


that his confidence was well grounded. The fact is, that in a | 


long race, whether one mile or two miles, Mr. Webster, or his 
companion who cuts out the work, makes a speed all round 





that is equal to a good man’s spurt, and then, when there ig 
no more spurt left in the others, Mr. Webster’s finish is the 
finest thing possible. Lord Jersey (Balliol, Oxford) ran 
remarkably well; but it is not every one who can spurt for 
three and a half laps of a quarter of a mile each, and then put 
it on sufficiently to live to the end with the Cambridge 
champion. 

The Hundred Yards was a sad mistake. The Hon, 
F. Pelham (Trinity, Cambridge) had it easily, against Jollye 
(Merton, Oxford) ; but the judge was misguided into giving it 
a dead heat, to every one’s surprise. No one dreamed of 
unfairness, and all manner of charitable explanations were 
cheerfully invented. In running off the dead heat, Mr. Pelham 
got a bad start, and never quite made it up, though he only 
lost by half a yard. This gave a turn to the tide of success, 
and Mr. Gooch (Merton, Oxford) won the high jump in his 
usual graceful style, accomplishing 5 ft. 5 in. against the very 
creditable 5 ft. 44in. of Mr. Osborne (Trinity, Cambridge), 
Next came the throwing the cricket-ball, and Cambridge 
relapsed into low spirits again; for this competition was to 
fall an easy spoil to the Oxford catapult, and the balance 
would thus be in favour of Oxford. Moreover, the weather 
finally declared itself about this time, and the snow and sleet 
became chronic. The struggle was conducted under great 
difficulties, owing to the unsatisfactory state of the wet ball; and 
on one occasion the ball so far slipped from the thrower’s hand 
that it looked as if he were taking a quiet pot at the spectators, 
who dispersed in the utmost confusion, as if it had been a 
bomb-shell. The startled cheers were faint at first, when 
Cambridge was declared first and second; but the light blue 
quickly realized their unexpected success, and shouted as only 
such men under such circumstances can shout. 

There is nothing in the world prettier than a hurdle-race 
well run on sound turf. But when it comes to taking ten 
flights of high hurdles on a soil something like a field prepared 
for turnips, after a heavy shower, the men run under very 
evident constraint. The snow was so pitiless at the time of 
the start that coats were kept on till the last moment, and 
then a false start was made, in recovering from which 
Mr. Morgan (Magdalen Hall, Oxford) had a warning in the 
shape of a fall, which he unwisely disregarded. When the 
real start took place, Mr. Price (Oriel, Oxford) evidently 
thought that it, like the former, was a false start, and he 
checked himself for two strides, and never regained what he 
thus lost. Mr. Morgan had enjoyed his earlier fall so well 
that he repeated the performance, and then made a blind rush 
at a hurdle and knocked it down, and of course, under this 
complication of mishaps, he fell out of the race. The care and 
precision of the Cambridge men were marvellous. Close upon 
each other, they rose and fell with perfect regularity at each 
hurdle, Mr. Price running an excellent third. In spite of the 
state of the ground, none of them met with any accidents, and 
Mr. Milvain (Trinity Hall, Cambridge) and Mr. Tiffany 
(Emmanuel, Cambridge) landed the light blue, a well won 
first and second, with Mr. Price close behind. 

The Quarter of a Mile was scientifically appropriated by the 
Hon. F. Pelham (Trinity, Cambridge). Mr. Knight (Magdalen, 
Oxford) went off in a very remarkable style, and had made an 
immense lead at half the distance. From that point the race 
was seen foreshortened from the Stand, and though Mr. Pelham 
was evidently putting it on with some success, the shivering 
spectators under their false cover could not measure the exact 
amount of that success. As the men gradually turned, and the 
profile view opened up, it was seen that the Oxford man was 
being overhauled stride by stride, and Mr. Pelham passed him, 
still going well, at the Stdnd. It has been said that Mr. 
Knight fell from exhaustion, but the lookers on in the Stand 
imagined, from the amiable cast of his countenance as he 
collapsed, that he did it because he liked it. 

Cambridge had now made a clear majority safe, even if the 
remaining events went in favour of Oxford. Mr. Gooch carried 
off the long jump in beautiful style, and the Cambridge men 
tried over and over again to come up to the 18 feet 4 inches, 
which he had set for them to do. Once it seemed to be done, 
but unfortunately the jumper subsided on to that part of his 
physical economy which is all very well for sitting upon, but 18 
not the part on which it is conventionally correct to land after 
a passage of 18 feet through the air. Twice again the task 
seemed to be accomplished, but each time the judge came for- 
ward and pointed with his umbrella to the crease, which had 
been transgressed in the take-off. Mr. Elliott only got over 
18 feet 1 inch of ground for the second place. It must not be 
supposed that, because the judge had an umbrella, he put it to 
its natural use. We have seen a man stand umpire in @ 
cricket match with an unfurled umbrella, and the delight was 
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universal when an adroit square leg hit brought chaos upon 
it, but in the present instance the umbrella was no sign of 
softness on the part of the hardy judge. 

Last of all came the Two Miles, for which the conqueror 
and one of the conquered in the mile race made their appear- 
ance, Oxford sending in three men against the Cambridge two 
in this race also. As before, the pace was too much of a 
universal spurt for anyone but Mr. Webster really to live to 


| 
| 
} 
| 





the end. His powers may be imagined when it is stated that | 


he did the last quarter of a mile in 1 min. 8 sec., and that, too, 
on a course covered with melting snow, and cut up by all the 
racers and the spectators of the day. There was a.rumour in 
the evening that Mr. Johnson (Exeter, Oxford) had been dis- 


will witness assuredly yet again, unless a little common sense 
can be driven into the head of the Town Council, at once the 
most feeble and most mischievous body to which the safe 
keeping of a community was ever committed. 

Men who sleep near a volcano should sleep with one eye on 
the watch. Belfast sleeps near a volcano, but its slumber 
is profound. In the three kingdoms no town stands in greater 
need of a strong police, and none is so feebly guarded. Its 
police force is ridiculously small, defective in organization, 
drill, and general regulations—the men presenting the appear- 


_ance rather of street-beadles or street-keepers than that of 


allowed the second place by the judges, for jostling, real or | 


supposed, which would have given both first and second place 
to Cambridge, by raising Mr. Garnett (Trinity, Cambridge) from 
his place of third. When the time came for the dinners in Hall, 
the unfortunate Oxford men turned up in motley garb, such at 
least as had friends of anything like convenient size for providing 
dry clothes. The next day some might still be seen, who repre- 
sented, with an affectation of ruefulness, that they had missed 
their train in the confusion of the Saturday night. They seemed 
to have great confidence that their dons would take an amiable 
view of the matter, and it is to be hoped that such has proved to 


hour a day or two before, and it would have been very in- 
teresting to see him do it again. 
high in official position in the games, who achieved 6 m. 7 fur. 


in the same time, going through a process which led to the | 
formation of a problem as to the successive increments of | 


velocity due to successive impulses of denudation. These 
two would have made an excellent match for a mile, and all 
was got over so punctually that there would have been time 
enough for this as a finish. 


The Oxford men expect to get their tails up again in a | 


week’s time, when the result of the boat race will be known. 
If Cambridge has athletic material for winning six first places 
and six second against the three first and three second of 


There was another man, | 


} 


members of a well-organized force. They are permanently 
divided into two bodies—one for day-duty, the other for night 
—an arrangement which the Commissioners very properly 


_ condemn as tending to diminish their efficiency; and they live 


where they choose in those districts which are likely to be 
the theatre of factious disturbance, sometimes carrying on 


_ business through the agency of their wives, at the manifest 


risk of forming associations and connections which may inter- 
fere with the just discharge of their public duties. So feeble 
are they in point of numbers, that when the Commissioners 
asked the reason why several of the police on day-duty carried 


_ walking-sticks instead of the regulation-baton, they were told 
_ that when men were ill permission to use a walking-stick was 
be the case. Barring the weather, which was no one’s fault, there | 
was only one mistake. Why not havea walking match? There | 
was aman on the ground who had done seven miles in the | 


| 





given. <A force must be wretchedly defective in numbers 
when its invalids are kept on duty. But this deficiency is, 
perhaps, a minor evil compared to the manner in which the 
members of the force are selected. If the Town Council had, 
in selecting them, only to consider the ordinary duties which 
a body of constables has to discharge, the protection of 
property, the apprehension of a thief, or the caging of 
a drunkard, it might matter very little, as far as the 
interests of the town are concerned, whether they were ex- 
clusively Protestants or exclusively Roman Catholics, though 
in either case there would be a gross injustice to the candidates 
excluded. But as long as Sandy-row and Pound-street say 
their prayers in public to the roll of drums and the fire of 


| musketry, the Belfast police can never be sure that it will not 


| 
| 


be called upon to perform extraordinary duties. It is therefore 
essential to their efficiency that they should be free from the 


Oxford, there is surely a winning crew in the University, if | suspicion of bias, and still more, of course, from its operation. 


only the captain would make a good selection, and make the 
most of his men when selected. If the result of the approach- 
ing race is the same as the results of so many of the recent 
races have been, it will be time for the University to take 
serious action in the: matter. 








THE BOROUGH OF BELFAST. 


Ir is impossible to peruse the Report of the Commissioners, 
who have held inquiry into the Belfast riots of last August, 
without coming to the conclusion that the blame of those riots, 
savage and disgraceful as they were, lies far more at the door 
of the Town Council than of the mobs of Pound-street and 
Sandy-row. These famous, or, to speak more properly, 
infamous localities have long been notorious as the hot-beds of 
faction, the former representing; the Roman Catholic, the latter 
the Protestant interest. They lie contiguous—or, as Mrs. 
Malaprop might correctly enough express it, “ contagious”— 


to each other ; and as a bull is infuriated by the sight of a | 


red ribbon, so is Sandy-row by the sight of a green one, and 
Pound-street by one whose hue is orange. These localities 
together cover an area of between three and four miles in 
circumference, and the inhabitants, pursuing the occupations of 
mechanics, mill-workers, and labourers, have, from father to 
son, for many generations eyed each other with that thoroughly 
Christian hatred which exists in its perfection in the North of 
Treland in general and in the respectable town of Belfast in 
particular. The Pound has only to frown at Sandy-row, or 
Sandy-row to “bite its thumb” at the Pound, and both 
neighbourhoods are up in arms. Woe, then, to the rest of the 
community. Chapels and churches are wrecked, schools and 
Penitentiaries, From stones the contending mobs fly to 
bludgeons, and from bludgeons to pistols and guns. Shops 
are closed and trade stands still, the inhabitants shut them- 
Selves up in their houses and remain there in fear and 
trembling. Now in one quarter of the town, now in another, 
the fide of riot surges to and fro, as each party for the moment 
gains the upper hand. And while dead bodies are being 
carried back to their homes, and wounded ones to the hospitals, 
a handful of police rush from place to place making bad 
My, by their evident helplessness to stem the torrent, much 
©88 to force it back. Such is the state of things which the 
industrial capital of Ireland has more than once witnessed, and 








If either belligerent could reckon on its sympathy, it would be 
a source of encouragement to that side, while it would incense 
the other. Nor is it at all improbable that a purely Pro- 
testant or a purely Roman Catholic police would in fact lean 
to that party from whose firesides it was recruited, whose 
sentiments it shared, and in the atmosphere of whose prejudices 
it lived. The Report of the Commissioners is, indeed, not 
without evidence which strongly suggests that in the riots last 
August this bias had some place. They began on the evening 
of the 8th by the assembling of a mob of about 4,000, to burn 
the effigy of O’Connell. On the evening of the 9th, a mob of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 proceeded to the Friars Bush Roman 
Catholic burying-ground, carrying with them a coffin with a 
cross on the top, and accompanied with a fife and a couple of 
drums, “to bury Dan O’Connell.” But on neither of these 
occasions did the police make any arrests, though on the latter 
stones were thrown at the windows of the gate-lodge. Even 
when the burying-party, on their return, forced their way 
through the police into the Pound, not one of the rioters was 
arrested. It was not until the evening of the 10th, when the 
Sandy-row party forced their way into Durham-street, and 
there encountered the Pound mob, that any arrests appear to 
have been made. Five men were taken prisoners—all belonging 


' to the Pound. 


But even if this circumstance will not bear the interpretation 
which seems to attach to it, it would be impossible too strongly 
to condemn the fact that, with the exception of five, the police 
force was composed to a man of Protestants. Commissioners 
Lynch and Smythe, who, in 1857, conducted an inquiry similar 
to that of the Commissioners whose report is now before us,. 
observed that “the police force are, with six or seven exceptions, 
entirely Protestant, and those in any command amongst them 
are exclusively so;” and they dwelt on this fact as tending, 
with others, to increase the “inutility” of the force. Seven 


_ years have elapsed since then, and, as we see, the disproportion 


is rather greater than less. Out of a body of 160 men, 155 
are Protestants drawn from that very class of the population 
which, in last year’s riots, was represented by the rioters of 
Sandy-row. The officers of the force are Protestants, and the 
chief officer in 1857 was a member, and had been the master 
of an Orange lodge. It would be a libel to say that all Belfast 
Protestants are Orangemen. Many of them are content to 
live in friendship with their Roman Catholic fellow-townsmen. 
But amongst the yeomen, artisans, and labourers, from whem ¢ 
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the police are taken, Orangeism prevails to a very great ex- 
tent, and the Commissioners of 1857 reported that “a great 
many of them [the police] are, or have been, Orangemen.” 
The present Commissioners say that no proof was offered them 
that such is the case now. But they observe that there is no 
rule by which Orangemen are excluded from the force, that 
candidates are not compelled to declare that they are not, or 
have not been, members of the Orange Society, and, moreover, 
that a proposition to require such a declaration from candi- 
dates had been rejected by the Council. Why the Town Council 
itself is composed almost exclusively of that section of Pro- 
testants distinguished in this report as “ Conservative,” who 
are regarded as “ unfriendly to the Roman Catholics,” the term 
“Liberal” being applied to such Protestants as are favour- 
able to them. Nay, Mr. Black, the Chairman of the Police 
Committee of the Council, candidly admitted to the Com- 
missioners, that if the Belfast force was so altered as to render 
the large majority Roman Catholic, he would endeavour to 
reverse the proportions and restore the existing state of things, 
and would do so from sympathy with his party. It is true 
that he drew a distinction between his feelings as an individual 
and as chairman of the police-committee. But the Commis- 
sioners very properly observe, “ It seems to us that Roman 
Catholics might not unnaturally suspect the constitution of a 
force over the nomination of whose members a gentleman so 
expressing himself presides.” 

We would willingly believe that this exclusiveness had not 
the effect of making the rioters of Sandy-row look upon the 
authorities as to some extent upon their side. But the funeral 
of M‘Connell, as the events attending it are described in this 
Report, lead to a very different conclusion. This man had been 
shot by a volley fired by the police upon the mob, and his 
funeral was converted into a public demonstration in the 
Orange interest. It was attended by a procession of between 
3,000 and 4,000 persons, many of whom belonged to the better 
classes, while not a few were special constables, who had been 
sworn in to keep the peace, and who carried their batons openly 
in the procession. Several, both of the pedestrians and those 
on cars, carried fire-arms and discharged them from time to 
time. While the direct route to the place of interment lay in 
a straight line, which would have avoided the great business 
thoroughfares,and especially alocality called Hercules-place,where 
such a display was almost certain to provoke a hostile collision 
with the Roman Catholic party, the direct route was avoided, 
and the dangerous one taken. When the procession was 
approaching Hercules-place, where a strong Roman Catholic 
party was assembled, both parties firing shots of defiance, 
Lieutenant Kennedy, in command of a detachment of 
the 8th Hussars, proposed to Mr. Lyons, a magistrate, 
who accompanied the procession, to draw up his men 
across Donegall-place, in order to prevent the procession 
from turning into High-street. But Mr. Lyons made 
“no audible answer” and gave no order. Even when Lieu- 
tenant Kennedy, observing a man a little way behind the 
hearse loading a pistol, asked if he should interfere, Mr. Lyons 
said no, it would only make things worse. The Commissioners 
are willing to believe that he lost his self-command and did not 
know what he was doing. But the Pound regarded him not 
unnaturally as sympathizing with the procession, and the pro- 
cessionists took the same view of his conduct, for they cheered 
him when they went away.. As for the police, what construc- 
tion can we put upon their conduct when it is told that though 
they were in a position to observe those who composed this 
assembly of men openly violating the law, and though the 
two chief constables laid hold of the heads of the horses 
attached to the hearse, they failed to identify or discover a 
single man of those composing the assembly ? The Commis- 
sioners consider this fact “altogether unaccountable.” But 
the law-breakers had not only the apparent sanction of the 
magistrate’s company, and the inaction of the police. Mr. 
Kennedy, “a very old and respectable magistrate,” described 
the inhabitants of the houses in Donegall-place—* perhaps, 
for its extent, the handsomest street in Belfast, containing the 
Bank of Ireland Office, the two principal hotels, and some of 
the most flourishing business-establishments of the town ”’— 
calling to those attending the funeral and encouraging them to 
take the direction of High-street. He gave it also as his 
opinion, that if an attempt had been made to block up or 
surround the processionists, “ the inhabitants would have 





| 


afforded the means of exit for the crowd,” and that few “ arms | 


would have been got.” 

We are not disposed to push these evidences of partiality 
to extreme conclusions. We will follow the example of the 
Commissioners, one a Protestant and the other a Roman 


an t of wisdo d foresight in the statesmen who 
* Catholic, who have produced one of the most impartial reports | y wan wisdom and foresight in pr 


_ many respects, it was an infinite improvement upon 


LL , 


we have ever read. We will recognise, as they do, not a con. 
spiracy of the stronger party to oppress the weaker, but rather 
a most unhappy state of religious bigotry in which “ authority” 
happens to lie on one side, and, with the best intention to act 
justly in a great civil commotion, loses its head and acts 
impotently. But we must deal with this question not only in g 
spirit of charity towards that which is past, but in a spirit of 
prudence in reference to the future. Belfast is a great fact, 
Its energy, its intelligence, its eager strain to keep up with the 
civilization and enterprise of the age, and its success in that 
endeavour, oblige us to criticize all its actions strictly. In doing 
so we are compelled to say that while in many most important 
respects it comes up to the most advanced notions of our 
time, in others it lives in the barbarism of the past. It retains 
in its bitterest form the religious hatred which culminated two 
centuries ago, but which in every other part of the Queen’s 
dominions, except the North of Ireland, has long since died out, 
And for this barbarism Sandy-row and Pound-street are not 

solely responsible. It inspires the ladies and gentlemen of 
Donegall-place as much as it does the labourers of either of 
the volcanic districts. The riots of 1857 were repeated in the 

riots of 1864, and we know not the hour when Belfast 

may be again the scene of conflicts equally savage, bloody, and 

stupid. On the nights of Saturday and Sunday last, a number 

of persons were arrested for disorderly conduct, for using party 

expressions in the streets, and for assaults on the police. One 

of these worthies found, we doubt not, a spiritual satisfaction 

in shouting “to h— with the peelers and the Pope.” As 

the Pope was out of his reach, he kicked a “peeler,” who 

arrested him, and was fined forty shillings for the party expres- 

sion, and sent to prison for two months for the assault. 

Another delinquent got “two months” for throwing stones, 

one of which hit a policeman; and a third, who refreshed his 

spiritual Christianity by shouting “to h— with the Pope,” 

and his muscular Christianity by striking a policeman, was 

fined forty shillings, and got two months’ imprisonment. These 

facts show that the Belfast authorities are alive to the exigen- 

cies of their position, and that they have learnt the value of 

peace and quietness. But we feel convinced, while crediting 

them with a sincere repentance, that there is but one cure for the 

evils which habitually threaten them. They will never be secure 

till their protection is taken out of their own hands, and com- 

mitted, as the commissioners recommend, to the general consta- 

bulary of Ireland, placed under the management and control of 

a commissioner, invested with magisterial though not judicial 

power, and under the supervision of magistrates responsible to 

the Executive. Party feeling may even then survive. But 

civilization will, at least, have the guarantee of an efficient and 

impartial police, under impartial control, before whose vigorous 

action Sandy-row and the Pound will learn to live in peace, 

and Donegall-place have no opportunity of egging om the 

violators of law and order. 








THE UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 


It has been finely said by somebody that the pauper § title 
to relief is as indefeasible as that of the monarch to her 
Crown. But when this fine maxim has been put to practical 
test, we have found that the pauper’s indefeasible title has 
been one which everybody has been anxious to repudiate, oF 
—which comes to the same—to saddle its obligations upo? 
somebody else. Before the passing of the new Poor Law 
Bill, £250,000 was spent annually in the struggle between 
parish and parish to get rid of the burden of relief; and though, 
by successive enactments, this enormous sum has been reduc 
to about £20,000 per annum, the system of parochial ges 
ability, upon which 49 per cent. of the total sum for the relie 
of the poor is still raised, is productive of many crying "™ 
That the system of parochial assessment is at the root these 
evils there can be no shadow of doubt; and the bill which 
Mr. Villiers has introduced with a view to substitute the union 
for poor law assessment instead of the parish, is justified by 
every investigation into the operation of the poor laws made 
during the last five-and-thirty years. It was the erying s 
of the old Poor Law. Under it each of the 15,000 parishes 1 
which the country was divided had complete power of their poo! 
That power they exercised so oppressively, and with such o 
evident desire to evade their obligations, that when the riots a? 
disturbances broke out in the agricultural districts in 1830, they 
were traced to this cause. Bad as the new Poor age" 

e 


which it replaced. But its defects are not to be attribu 


moted it, but to the bigoted opposition with which their 
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were met. They urged that the union should entirely supersede | 
the parish, but the bill which they introduced for that purpose | 
was defeated. In those days, as in the present, there were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons—happily more numerous then | 
than now—who thought more of the interests of property than 
of the obligations of humanity. They saw that, under a 
union assessment, there would not be the possibility of certain 
districts escaping from their due share of the burden of main- 
taining the poor which assessment by parishes afforded. And 
it is to them we owe it that so many of the vices of the old | 

| 





Poor Law remain in operation to this day. 
These vices may be ranged under two heads—injusti:e to | 
the ratepayers and injustice to the poor. Both spring from | 
the desire on the part of those who can do so to evade their | 
due share of the burden of relief. How efficiently the law | 
favours their selfishness we may judge from the fact stated | 
by Lord Henley in the debate on Monday, that in his | 
own union there are three close parishes out of twenty-eight, 
and that before 1861 they contributed only £16 towards the 
support of the poor, who cost £8,077 annually. Indeed, one 
hon. member, Mr. Thompson, opposed the second reading 
of the bill on the ground that, if it passed, it would—in the 
Great Houston Union, which contains forty-two townships— 
increase the rate in one township by 114 per cent., in another 
by 145, in a third by 160, in a fourth by 166 per cent.; 
while in one it would reduce it by 4d. or 5d. in the pound, and 
in another by 1s. 1d. Probably; but this is an argument in 
favour of the bill, not against it. It shows that, in the Great 
Houston Union, the rates are most unjustly assessed. But the 
injustice to the ratepayer is as nothing compared to the oppres- 
sive operations of parochial rating upon the poor. It encourages 
what are called close parishes—parishes in which the proprietors 
continue to drive away the poor, to pull down their cottages, 
and thrust them into places already overcrowded, where they 
often live in a condition which has been properly described as 
being simply “ brutal,” in order to keep down the rates. Mr. 
Villiers, when he introduced his bill in February, stated that 
in 821 agricultural parishes in England there has been between 
1851 and 1861 a decrease of 3,118 houses, while the population 
has increased to the extent of 16,497. In the debate on Monday, 
Mr. T. Bernard showed that in four parishes of the Aylesbury 
Union, containing 5,000 of the best acres in the county, the 
population had decreased from 163 in 1851 to 126 in 1861, 
though the aggregate population of the union had increased 2 per 
cent. These and all other close parishes benefit by the labour 
of the poor while they are healthy and able-bodied, but throw 
the burden of supporting them when they are sick or become 
infirm on the open parishes. The result of this most selfish 
system is, that the labourers have to walk from four to five 
miles to their work in the morning, and back again to their 
homes at night. We are not surprised to learn that severe 
and protracted illness and premature infirmity—sometimes even 
death—arise from this cause. It is idle for us to lament over 
the hardships of the poor, the indecent manner in which they 
are crowded together in their cottages, and the immorality 








which is the inevitable consequence of their herding together 
like brutes. While the law holds out a premium to close 
parishes to pull down their cottages and drive them into | 
neighbourhoods already overcrowded, we may lament as we | 
will, but we shall still have these evils to deplore. | 
In one union only, the Docking Union in Norfolk, has | 
the power given to the guardians, by an unanimous vote to | 
unite all the parishes under their control, so as to make them | 
one for all Poor Law purposes, been used. Docking Union | 
is thus in the condition in which all other unions will be 
placed if Mr. Villiers’s bill becomes law; and we may reason- 
ably conclude that if the principle of the bill has worked well 
in that union it will work equally well elsewhere. The expe- 
riment is not of recent date. The guardians agreed to unite 
the parishes for the purposes of rating and settlement in 1849. 
They have, therefore, had an experience, during fifteen years, 
of the principle of Mr. Villiers’s bill. Now what is the result 
of that experience ? Take the question of expense, to begin 
with. In the three years preceding 1849, the average expen- 
diture on relief was £9,828. In the three years—1856, 
1857, and 1858—it was £8,773. Here was a decrease of 
£1,055, or 10°73 per cent.; while, in the seven unions 
nearest to Docking, the decrease during the same period 
was only 182. This disposes of the fears of the 
Opposition that Mr. Villiers’s bill will lead to increased 
expenditure. But the experiment of Docking Union has been 
Productive of fruits even more important. The chairman, for 
himself and those guardians with whom he has been mainly 
associated in conducting the weekly business of the union, 
declares his conviction that great benefits have arisen from 


the union of the parishes for all Poor Law purposes. 
Second-rate or partially able-bodied labourers have had less 
difficulty in obtaining employment than before, as they have 
less repugnance to move about the union in search of work. 
The opponents of the bill maintain that under the parochial 
system this class of labourers possess advantages in the effort 
to obtain employment which the bill would take away. The 
guardians of Docking Union have found that this fear is base- 
less. They find, moreover, that the character of the able- 
bodied labourer is now much more appreciated by himself 
“from the knowledge that there exists no longer any 
reluctance on the part of employers to find good and 
constant work for a good, steady, and industrious man, 


come from whatever parish he may in the union, an 


employer having, in fact, a decided preference for such 
a labourer to one, in his own parish, of a doubtful 
character.” This is not the experience of the parochial 
system, under which the employer of labour is always consider- 
ing what effect the employment he gives will have upon the 
rates. But in addition to these benefits, the guardians of 
Docking Union state that removals have entirely ceased within 
the union, and that removal orders to other unions have greatly 
diminished, owing to the vigilance with which the guardians 
investigate all cases of doubtful settlement before resorting to 
a court of law. If we place the practical experience of this 
union against the fears of the opponents of Mr. Villiers’s bill, 
there can be little doubt in favour of which we ought to decide. 
Prejudice and selfishness made a stout fight to defeat the second 
reading of the bill, but the House carried it by a majority of 
72; and unless the Lords stultify themselves by a factious oppo- 
sition, we shall soon see the end of that parochial system 
which has covered with so much disgrace the administration 


of our Poor Laws. 








BAITS FOR GUDGEONS. 


Wnuat ample texts for the moral philosopher and social 
economist—what endless themes for ridicule and satire are to 
be found daily in the advertisement-sheet of the Times! There 
is the first column, with its solemn record of life and death— 
the most recent arrivals in the world of fashion—the last 
departures from it—the register of marriage vows between 
man and wife, whom Fate has brought together—whom Fate 
must one day separate. There is the famous second column, 
with its dark, mysterious warnings and inscrutable crypto- 
graphy—forlorn appeals to truant prodigals—denouncement 
of dishonesty—humble apologies for slander, and notices 
of loss. A little further on are chronicled the latest 
novelties which have been provided in the way of amuse- 
ment—the booths and raree-shows—the tumbling and posturing, 
which have from time immemorial formed important features 
in the aspect of Vanity Fair. To these succeed a host 
of philanthropic schemes, which are intended not only 
to benefit humanity at large, but also to fill the pockets 
of their amiable, though, perhaps, too sanguine, projectors. 
Presently our attention is arrested by public offers of the 
most generous and disinterested kind from people who, if 
we are to put any faith in words, would seem desirous of 
serving everybody’s interest but their own. There is the 
publie-spirited and discerning joint-stock company which is so 
anxious to obtain the services of a well-educated and gentle- 
manlike secretary, at a salary of £300 a year. It is true, there 


| may be some shares to place, representing, perhaps, a thousand 


or so of capital, and the young man will be required to deposit 
security to that amount; but, still, £300 is far better interest 
for his money than he could possibly derive from the stocks ; 
and if by any chance the company should fail before his 
second quarter’s stipend is paid up, he will at least have the 
satisfaction of being assured that his employers’ intentions 


' were of the best. 


Then comes the kind-hearted lady who wishes to recommend 
her housekeeper, her coachman, her groom—all of whom left 
her service for no fault whatever, and whose reinstatement 
in office is the sole object of her advertisement. There is the 
mysterious piano (an undoubted Broadwood), which, though it 
cost £75 a few weeks since, is now freely offered for sale at 
£15. 15s. The owner is a lady who resides, let us say, in the 
outskirts of St. John’s Wood, or in the most secluded por- 
tion of Pimlico. A personal interview is requested—and should 
any gentleman, venturing to treat for the instrument, find 
that it has unfortunately been disposed of the day before 
his application, he will, at all events, be received with polite- 
ness, and may thus have an opportunity of extending his 
acquaintance which he did not anticipate. As for the advertise- 
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ments concerning “ apartments,” or “ board and residence,” one 
would suppose that those who seek and those who supply such 
accommodation were actuated on both sides by motives of the 
purest benevolence. We are constantly assured by each that 
“ terms are not so much an object as cheerful society and pious 
communion.” Householders offer a home “ replete with every 
comfort ” for an annual sum which, to the uninitiated,seems little 
more than sufficient to pay the laundress’s bill. Sometimes their 
hospitality is entirely gratuitous—the only condition per contra 
being that a trifling loan of £200 shall be first negotiated, to 


——___.. 


| shadowy doubts arising in the minds of the sceptical as to 


be repaid by instalments, and subject to a handsome interest | 


of 30 per cent. On the other hand, ladies are not wanting 
who wish to be received into a family where their musical 
accomplishments will be “ duly appreciated,” or where their 
“ Christian example” may be considered as an “ equivalent 
for their board.” 

A newspaper paragraph is now before us, stating that “in 
an elegantly furnished villa, a married lady, fond of old 
persons, accomplished, an excellent reader, affable and cheerful, 
offers the above” (i. e. board and residence), with the kind 
attention of a daughter, to any lady or gentleman seeking a 
home in the true sense of the word. We suspect it must have 
been an advertisement of this class which was answered not 
long ago, by a person whose name is not announced, but who 
has lately become notorious in the country papers as “ the 
sandy-complexioned young gentleman.” He appears to have 
engaged lodgings at Sheffield, where he represented himself as 
the son of a London engineer in extensive practice. He stated 
that he had come to Sheffield to pursue his professional studies, 
and that he expected his parents to join him in a few days, which 
thus relieved him from the necessity of bringing with him more 
than a scanty wardrobe. The “sandy-complexioned young 
gentleman” had not been long installed in his new quarters 
before he became desperately enamoured of a photograph which 
was hanging in his room, and which turned out to be the 
likeness of his landlady’s niece. The young lady was away 
from home at the time; but her aunt, flattered by the admi- 
ration of the young student, determined that he should see 
the original of a portrait which had already won his heart. 
She sent for her niece. The young people met, fell in love 
with each other, and became engaged. The wedding-day was 
fixed. The wedding-breakfast was ordered. Nothing was 
wanted but the presence of the future bridegroom’s relatives, 
who, strangely enough, had not yet appeared upon the scene. 
The ceremony was to take place on Tuesday. Train after train 
came into Sheffield on Monday without the expected passengers. 
The last was at seven o’clock, p.m. The “ sandy-complexioned 
young gentleman” went alone to meet it, but the “ sandy-com- 
plexioned young gentleman” never returned—possibly because, 
as we are informed, he by that time owed his landlady the 
sum of £15, and thought he had better bring the game to a 
close before he was called upon to liquidate his little bill. 

It is difficult to say which is more worthy of admi- 
ration—the cool impudence of this adventurer, or the com- 
placent vanity of his victims. Further comment on the story 
would be superfluous. Its circulation will, we trust, have the 
effect of putting foolish people on their guard, and render them 
distrustful of such advertisements as the following, which has 
recently appeared in the J'imes :— 


“A young single gentleman, of independent means, keeping his 
brougham, four-in-hand waggonette break, saddle-horses, &e., will be 
happy to place them at the disposal of a family of good position, in 
London or suburbs, in exchange for partial board and the advantages 
of cheerful and musical home society. The latter being the object of 
the advertiser, who is of quiet habits, no one need reply who cannot 
offer a happy and cheerful home.” 


It would be too much to assume that this advertisement 
has been inserted for a dishonest purpose ; but appearances are 
against it. Under what peculiar circumstances does it come to 
pass that a “ young gentleman ” of fortune is reduced to such an 
expedient for securing a home? He desires cheerful and musical 
society. Where are his own friends? Has he ever had any ? 
Has he lost them all, and does he think to find others by 
driving about the world in his four-in-hand ? Fancy the family 
of “ position” who would be ready to receive into their circle 
a perfect stranger, in exchange for the loan of his “ saddle- 
horses.” The advertiser stipulates for “partial” board— 
which means, we presume, that he wishes to breakfast with 
the family and dine at his club. But where is his club, and 
how on earth did such a friendless young gentleman manage to 
become a member of one? He announces the fact that 
he is single. It is possible that he is bent on matrimony, 
and wishes to take this means of securing a wife. Could any 
ladies possibly resist the attractions of a gentleman who keeps 
his brougham and waggonette break? We can imagine 








whether those magnificent equipages exist at all. We can 
conceive it possible that the wealth of our youthful bachelor 
might possibly fade away before a closer inspection of hig 
banker’s pass-book. But, supposing the ostentatious account 
of his worldly means to be correct—granting the independent 
property—the brougham—the waggonette, we are still as far 
from a solution of this mystery as ever. The “young single 
gentleman ” may not, indeed, be an adventurer of the class to 
which the Sheffield impostor belonged, but he may represent 
one which is more dangerous. There are treasures in every 
family far more precious than those of the cash-box and 
strong-room, and they are only to be protected by that sort 
of caution which turns a deaf ear to such questionable 
overtures. 





OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


Tue various futile attempts to secure a stipend for the present 
Greek Professor, and the recent solution of the difficulty through 
the liberality of the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, have been 
the cause of a most elaborate mathematical joke, which has been 
going the round of the Common Rooms, in a broadsheet, headed, 
“ A New Method of Evaluation as applied to =.” We are ap- 
prised that ~ represents the payment due to the Professor, and 
the various attempts to carry it are punningly alluded to ; the 
terms in the equations being represented by well-known initials, 
Those of your readers who remember the unwearying champion- 
ship of a dignitary of the Church will not be long in recognising 
‘“ Penrhyn’s Method.” This, we are told, “ was an exhaustive 
process for extracting the value of z, in a series of terms, by 
repeated divisions. The series so obtained appeared to be con- 
vergent, but the residual quantity was always negative, which of 
course rendered the process of extraction impossible. This 
theorem was originally derived from a radical series in Arith- 
metical Progression. Let us denote the series itself by A.P., and 
its sum by (A.P.)S. It was found that the function (A.P.)S 
entered into the above process in various forms. The experiment 
was, therefore, tried of transforming A.P.S into a new scale of 
notation, and it was, therefore, transferred to the denary.” 

The tactics of the party whose supposed wish was to turn out the 
offending professor himself are humorously described under the head 
of “ Elimination of J” :— 


“Jt had long been perceived that the chief obstacle to the 
evaluation of z was the presence of J, and in an earlier age of mathe- 
matics J would probably have been referred to rectangular axes, and 
divided into two unequal parts—a process of arbitrary elimination 
which is now considered not strictly legitimate. It was p 
therefore, to eliminate J by an appeal to a principle known as ‘the 
permanence of equivalent formularies :’ this, however, failed on appli- 
cation, as J became indeterminate. Some advocates of the process 
would have preferred that J should have been eliminated ‘in toto.’ 
The classical scholar need hardly be reminded that ‘toto’ is the 
ablative of ‘ twmtwm’” (which was fully discussed in your last Oxford 
letter), “and that this beautiful and expressive phrase embodied the 
wish that J should be eliminated by a compulsory religious 
examination.” 


The most recent and successful method, which is too long to 
quote, appears as “ Evaluation under Pressure,” which is, however, 
complimented as being a final settlement of a most difficult 
problem. 

The attention of your readers was directed at the beginning of 
this term to the fact that matriculations for the last few years have 
been steadily on the increase; still, it is contended that the 
increase bears no sort of proportion to the increase of the educated 
population of the country, for while that has nearly or quite 
trebled within the last half-century, the numbers on the books of 
the University are much the same they were at the commencement 
of that period. The number of matriculations in the year 1849 
was 431, and in 1864 it reached 449; there was a considerable 
falling off between the two dates, but it would seem as if the 
numbers had again reached a sort of level. Especial attention has 
recently been drawn to this subject in a letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor from the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
He notices how many inducements have of late been offered to 
parents to send their sons to Oxford :— 


“The restrictions which limited the advantages of our foundations 
to favoured families or localities have been removed; the pecuniary 
value of our scholarships has been more than doubled, and their 
number increased ; almost unrivalled opportunities have for the first 
time been offered for scientific study; the standard of our mathe- 
matical honours has been sensibly raised; law, political economy, 
modern history, and languages have obtained recognition among U8; 
our whole course of study has been enlarged, varied, and popularized.” 


But, the Professor remarks, with all these bribes within the 
University, and all the new openings constantly offering to men of 
education, there is still no corresponding increase in the number of 
students here. But, surely, are not these new openings one great 
reason why the Universities are not overstocked? If the clergy 
have facilities given them for taking Orders without the expense of a 
University degree, and if they find a more special clerical training 
obtainable elsewhere ; if the Civil Service lists are open to boys from 
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the upper forms of our schools, it is easy to see why the Univer- 
sity is in some degree less a necessity of education than it used to be. 
Education, moreover, has been cheapened in the country at large ; 
Oxford is only beginning to try and cheapen it ; not that it is the 
tuition, but the habits and traditions of the place which are still 
expensive. The actual payment to tutors for the year, inclusive of 
the privilege of attending the public Professors, is only from £21 to 
£24. That there are time-honoured extortions, and extravagant 
fashions which require a liberal pruning, cannot be denied ; and 
this pruning should be general, and not local: it is but a poor 
expedient for one of the Colleges, as the Professor suggests, to 
make itself a middle-class College : it would introduce a schism in 
the University system which would be dearly purchased by any 
partial advantages. 

But what most of all tends to deter from the University course 
the Professor believes to be the lengthening of that course for 
honour-men—that the age of the B.A. degree is materially later 
than formerly. The effect of the University Commission in altering 
the age for scholarships to twenty has been that boys remain longer 
at school, and so, we are told, the average age of matriculation is 
about eight months later than it was fifteen years ago. The 
average may be seen from the following table :— a 


Number of Matriculations. 


Age. 1849. 1864. 
22 and upward......... Seer 23 
EE dah cus au ashes nie oninae a... secre 12 
BUY iseevahas stukeen anna tees pg ote 42 
MP vas son ona dlahertexecesoes a needs 63 
. ee Do ee ee aa 173 
Oe sivheVNusdebeycatecndes eS 133 
GP Din alvin laveescvunnies Ble 3 


But we must not lose sight of the fact that in 1849 it was, if not 
universally, at any rate very generally the practice for boys to 
stand for scholarships at various colleges, and if they were success- 
ful or did themselves credit, they were at once matriculated, and 
went back to school for another year. This practice must not be 
overlooked, as most materially modifying the broad statement that 
matriculations are generally eight months later than they used to 
be. Perhaps it would not be amiss to encourage men to go in for 
honours in their sixteenth rather than their eighteenth term, which 
is their last chance ; but it is impossible to think that the Professor’s 
proposed remedy foran over-long orunduly delayed residence, namely, 
to refuse to award honours after the age of 22, could mend matters 
at all. Nothing is easier than to count up numbers of first-class 
men whom this rigid rule would have debarred from distinguishing 
themselves. If the rule merely were intended to discourage middle- 
aged gentlemen, who need some outlet for superfluous energies, 
from speculating in the advantages to be gained from the 
Oxford class-list, it might prove welcome to many; but the 
real effect of thus abridging the University course would be 
something far more serious. It would raise insuperable difficulties 
in the way of obtaining double honours, and would tend to sub- 
stitute a system of “cram” for the more deliberate intel- 
lectual training. It is not too much to say that, under 
the present system of our examinations, it would then be impos- 
sible, in the majority of instances, to do justice to the amount 
of subjects required from candidates for honours. If, indeed, such 
a proposal should be the small end of the wedge for introducing 
an entire metamorphose of the Oxford schools, it would be quite 
intelligible, and on those grounds could be fairly met. Indeed, in 
the letter from which these propositions have been quoted, there 
does seem to be a scarce-concealed tendency in that direction, 
where the traditionary teaching of the Aristotelian ethics, or the 
espécial study of this or that great author of antiquity, is passed 
over half contemptuously, as forming no real part of an University 
education. These traditions of the Oxford “schools,” with all 


their actual imperfections, have really saved the University ex- | 


aminations from being spoiled by the influence of this or that party, 
in the choice or the exclusion of books which may be offered by 
candidates. Suppose such a reconstruction of the University course, 
and a list of books dragged into a vote of Congregation ; it is quite 


within the bounds of possibility that an effort might be made to | 
put numbers of books at present in use into an Index Expurga- | 


torius. What would prevent a protest against Mill’s Logic as 
inculcating Positivism? Why should not the Republic of Plato 
be tabooed because the Regius Professor of Greek is engaged upon 
& commentary to it ; or Aristotle’s “ Politics,” because it 


there inevitably must be if the time is to be thus abridged while the 
examinations are not to lose their usefulness. No doubt a year 
more or less at the University makes a perceptible difference to 
many purses ; but it is worth while considering whether the reform 
of college expenses is not at least more easily tried than a recon- 
struction of University examinations—which reconstruction is 
implicitly contained in the proposal for shortening residence, even 
though the supporters of it do not acknowledge it. 
A We were to have had a lecture last Saturday from Mr. Matthew 
t rnold, our Professor of Poetry, on the “Study of Celtic Litera- 
ure ;” but it did not take place, so you cannot be told the result. 
ir. Arnold’s lectures are greedily listened to, more in hope of 
picking up some phrase of deliciously naive criticism, or of seeing 
ie sword, wreathed in myrtle, blandly descend into somebody’s 
ribs, than with the expectation of learning any profound truths. 
18 very first lecture before the University struck this note for us, 


When we were taught how one after another of the ancient masters _ 


of poetry was “ inadequate.” Beautiful, exquisite, natural, spark- 
ling they might be, but still the Professor's voice pronounced over 
them like a knell that they were weighed in the balances and found 

inadequate.” Is it possible that Saturday’s lecture was put off 
because nearly a thousand of the undergraduate and sport-loving 
world were that day gone to Cambridge? The Inter University 
Athletic games were certainly a one-sided contest this year ; yet we 
hope Oxford can not only bear a defeat gracefully, but can 
ungrudgingly applaud the superior prowess which Cambridge has 
this year brought into the lists. Next spring we must take care to 
make the victory harder for her to win, or, better still, too hard. 
The struggle promises to be a more equal one at Putney. Our Eight 
has not the form nor the strength of last year, but it has been 
steadily improving, and the next fortnight may work a fuither 
change in that direction. Our Oxford party returned after the 
games, much gratified with the liberal hospitality which was 
afforded them. Truly “ the fields were dank, and ways were mire,” 
and the awful intervals of waiting between the “events” are not 
improved by sleet driving before an N.E. wind, and whirling 
through a half-covered Grand Stand; nor is there much in the 
sight to quicken the circulation if you happen to be standing 
behind three rows of men taller than yourself, through whose 
wavering lines you catch the white glimpse of a jersey (owner 
unknown) breasting the fourth or fifth hurdle, or over whose heads 
you just see the tail of the hammer making its curve, without the 
privilege of knowing who threw it, or where it alighted. To enjoy 
this view of the sports quite unreservedly, you need all the 
enthusiasm of poor John Leech’s little party of village children 
peeping under the canvass of the travelling circus. “ Come ’ere, 

etsey Jane, we can see the ’oofs of the ’orses.” 








THE CHURCH. 


THE DEBATE ON MR. DILLWYN’S MOTION. 


Tue Irish Church was the subject of a long and, upon the whole, 
an interesting debate, on Tuesday evening. We have so often 
stated our views upon this topic, that we need now say very little 
about it. It is clear that, whatever may be the object of 
Mr. Dillwyn, his most ardent supporters contemplate something 
far beyond the destruction of the Protestant Establishment in the 
sister kingdom. To Mr. Hadfield and the political Dissenters, the 
Irish is but an outwork of the English Church. Let that be carried, 
and they would not be long in laying siege to the body of the 
place. It would be surprising if, under such circumstances, all 
earnest English Churchmen did not make the cause of their brethren 
in Ireland their own. But even those who regard the matter from 











a purely political point of view see good reason for not disturbing 
the status quo. ee George Grey was compelled, by his former 
speeches, to proclaim that the Irish Church was an abstract 
grievance. Mr. Gladstone was impelled in the same direction by 
the desire to conciliate a powerful section of that advanced Liberal 
party for the leadership of which he is bidding. But both Ministers 
agreed that it was practically inexpedient to agitate a question which 
neither the present, nor any other Government which is likely to be 
in office, could settle in a satisfactory manner. The Irish Church ef 
bean anomaly ; but we are used to anomalies, and this is one whi 

injures nobody. The attempt to get rid of it would unquestionably 
excite the bitterest religious animosities, and would, as the Home 
Secretary subsequently remarked, throw back the improvement 
of Ireland to a sad extent, and “retard to an indefinite time the 
arrival of that period we are sometimes inclined to hope for, when 
Irishmen, irrespective of creed or politics, will all combine together 
by their own unanimity and energy to promote the moral, social, 
and material well-being of their country.” We should, for our own 





; s been | 
edited by a Comtist ? And some reconstruction of the examinations | 


part, desire to see the defence of the Irish branch of the United 
_ Church of England and Ireland rested on higher ground than this ; 
_ but we should scarcely expect a Whig Minister to take a large view 
| of the question. From sucha quarter we must be content to accept 
what we can get,nor is there any doubt that many who are inacces- 
sible to other arguments will listen to considerations of conscience. 
The parliamentary controversies of the last thirty years have at. 
least established this,—that the destruction of the Irish Church is @ 
task from which the most resolute Minister and the strongest party 


_ may well shrink. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue annual exhibition of this Society, which opened on Monday 
last, is one that certainly does not speak very flatteringly for 
British art. In one sense, it is true, the pictures are eminently 
British; they are painted evidently with an eye to business. There 
are literally hundreds of paintings which could only be described 
by the apt phrase of the picture-dealer and the auction-room, as 
“furniture pictures.” Perhaps we ought not to complain of those 
innocent commodities being so abundantly produced ; they can do 
no harm, and probably may do some ated for honest Mr. Hobbs, 
who has made the first step towards being a capitalist, may have 
his taste diverted from bull-terriers and fat cattle to something a 
little more artistic. Still, it is for artists to lead their public, and 
not to paint down to this level ; and we believe it will always be 
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found that the masses are never insensible to a really good work of | 


art. Artists of the stamp who contribute so plentifully to 
this exhibition are too much disposed to rely upon the indul- 
gence of the critics ; they put in the plea of “ We must paint to 
live.” But really, to be candid, we do not see the necessity. 


But then remembering that for a considerable number of years _ 


this exhibition has been going lower and lower in rank, while the 
number of pictures and contributors has been rising higher, we 
naturally inquire why was the charter granted, and what benefit 
has it conferred? If it was for the maintenance of a school of 


art, the mutilated and begrimed casts of the Apollo and the | 


Laocoon stand at the doors and tell a dismal tale, and the works of 


the members, we should think, are not very desirable examples to | 


young aspirants. Everything, in fact, except the overflowing 
supply of pictures of the kind we have already indicated, tells 
of a decadence, and this abundance of commonplace can only hasten 
the degradation. Where to lay the blame we will not pretend ; 
but that there must be something rotten in the state of a society 
which, possessing a gallery not much inferior to that of the 
Academy, existing at a time when art, in every form, is 
more liberally patronized than ever, is unable to attract either 
exhibitors or members of the superior class of artists. 
rious, indeed, that the young artists who may have obtained 


their first distinction by exhibiting here desert the place as soon | 


as possible, and even members have been known to follow their 
example. We cannot but think that while several exhibitions 
flourish, and deserve to do so, and the schools of art are decidedly 
in vogue, the Incorporated Society of British Artists are not filling 
their position as they might. If this state of prolonged inaction 
is permitted, with the expectation of the Society being absorbed 
into the Royal Academy whenever that body may choose to open 
its arms to the whole brotherhood of art, it would be a rather 
unworthy policy. It would be far better to bestir themselves in 
endeavouring to restore the position of a school of art and in 
improving their exhibition. 

Mr. Salter, the vice-president, has assumed for many years in 
the exhibition what may be called the well-dressed historical line. 
He chooses his incidents generally for the sake of the amount of 
millinery and upholstery that can be got upon the canvas. This 
year we have “‘ Queen Elizabeth reproving Dean Noel in the Vestry 
of St. Paul’s” (131), for having placed a new service-book, con- 
taining pictures of angels and saints, upon Her Majesty’s cushion, 
contrary to the proclamation against “ images, pictures, and Romish 
reliques in the churches.” The queen, seated near a table, has 
summoned the dean before her, and points with an awful frown to 
the book, while the poor clergyman stands wringing his hands with 
fright and his face almost ghastly. The object seems to have been 
to make this dark and colourless figure act as a foil to the brilliant 
queen, who sits arrayed in white satin and pink, green velvet and 
ermine. Mr. Salter’s ideal of Queen Elizabeth is the vulgar one 
that supposes all queens to be beautiful as paint can make them. 
We see the same ideal carried out with more force by the clever 
artist whose works are so admired in the Tussaud collection. The 
figure of Dean Noel shows a little more vigour and effort to paint 
naturally ; but the colouring is extremely poor and false in its 
general tone. This is a style of historical painting which is happily 
gone by with the times of West and Lawrence and Hilton. 

It is curious to see the President of the Society, Mr. Hurlstone, 
pursuing a course precisely opposite to that highly conventional 
one adopted by Mr. Salter. His pictures, which are certainly no 
better than they were a quarter of a century ago, are painted in 
absolute defiance of all the proprieties of drawing and colour. The 


hands of his Spanish peasant-boy (218), playing a guitar, are like | 
the finny sprouts of a young hippogriff; and in another picture of | 


Italian boys (229), “ The Two cardinal Sins of Italy--Begging and 
Gambling,” the eye is offended with the coarseness of the drawing 
and colouring. It is reducing painting to an absurdity to set at 
nought in this way all the beauties that charm the senses. An 


artist might as well persist in painting all flesh green and all the | 


eyes of his figures red, and then ask what signifies truth of colour— 
a thing that has no existence. So long as you know that these 
are intended as dirty beggar-boys, we have only to compare these 
pictures with those which Murillo and Velasquez painted of the 
very same boys to see the indispensable value of the mere technical 
qualities in a picture, 

Mr, Woolmer is another eccentric painter, but then it must be 
admitted in his favour that his eccentricity is on the side of beauty 
of a fantastic kind. He selects, for example, some subject from 
Shakespeare, and treats it with a highly fanciful adornment of his 
own. His art is as far as possible from the conventional, and almost 


as much removed from truth. Still, when we find the rage that | 
exists for photographic realities (which, by-the-way, are never real | 


or perfectly true), and painters of ability like Mr. Madox Brown 
expending years of labour in painting a party of navvies and a 


heap of gravel, we become tolerant of Mr. Woolmer’s dreamy | 


versions of “ Prospero’s Isle, with Ferdinand and Miranda Play- 
ing Chess” (266), his “Imogen Asleep” (325), and “ Miranda 
Sleeping” (417). In the picture of “ Prospero’s Isle,” the painter 
imagined the lovers seated at the foot of an immense cliff, with a 
cavern where a shadowy figure of Caliban is just visible, and a 
glimpse of the sea appearing through a hollowed rock in the dis- 
tance. The figures are daintily touched in, suggestive to the fancy 
rather than painted with any deliberate Wish to bring them 
a ag to the eye, and we feel transported to this enchanted- 
ooking spot. There may be something of the stage transformation 
scenes about these pictures—a tincture of the theatrical blue-light, 


It is noto- | 


———.. 


yet there is a certain beauty in them, and imagination enough to 
entitle them to a fair rank in art. — bes 

There are very few subject pictures in the exhibition: the 
largest and most ambitious is perhaps Mr. T. R. Powell’s “Judith 
in the Tent of Holofernes” (240), of which it is sufficient to say 
that we hope the artist is a very young man. Mr. Marshall 
Claxton is a painter of some considerable experience, and he con- 
tributes a picture which is evidently the result of no small toil, 
It represents John Wesley attacked by the mob (219) when preach- 
in the streets. But such is the absence of composition in the 
picture, so unconnected are most of these very violent figures, that 
although Wesley walks in the midst of them as quietly as if in his 
sleep, they seem to have no intention whatever of harming the 
good man. The man with the club-stick in one hand, a frying. 
pan in the other, might be merely an Irishman in an exuberant 
state of whisky, and the butcher with the cleaver is a little too 
tragic, while the absurdity of introducing the beadle as typical of 
the Church in danger was a rather vulgar resource. The glaring 
fault of the picture is this placing of the figures in set postures 
without the least appearance of action, so that the impression is 
irresistible that the whole affair is a sham. 

Mr. A. Hunt’s “ Nigel’s Unexpected Visitor” (226), and Mr. Tour- 
rier’s ‘* Street in London in the 17th Century” (279), are pictures 
which may be mentioned as fair examples of picturesque costume- 
subjects. Mr. Baxter has one of his prettily painted groups of well- 
dressed ladies (47), “The Sisters ;” and Mr. T. Roberts is more 
happy than usual in a carefully-studied picture, called “The 
Family Pew” (64), a young lady kneeling with her little brother 
on the hassock. There are also the usual supply of picturesque 
figures, supposed to be specially rustic, in prettily-composed land- 
scapes by Mr. Shayer and Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Haynes 
King. 

The lady artists appear to unusual advantage. Miss Kate 
Swift's “A Lesson to Learn” (399), a little girl with her book, 
the empty chair and knitting on the seat telling us that mamma 
is coming back, is particularly noticeable for its good tone of colour 
' and truthful drawing. (66), “ Olivia and Sophia,” by Mrs. Robin- 
son, is also an excellent study for Goldsmith’s sisters. Miss Osborn 
contributes some clever sketches, and a picture of a German 
student making love to a village girl (45), called “ Of course, she 
_ said Yes,” which, if we remember rightly, we noticed in the exhi- 
bition of the Female Artists. By Madame de Feyl there is a 
rather ferocious performance for a lady—a life-size figure of a 
Headsman (566), in the blood-colour leggings and black habergeon 
of the 16th century, standing at ease on his axe. In spite of the 
unpleasantness of the subject, however, the violence of the colour, 
and the feebleness of the man’s countenance, there are signs of 
some nerve and power in the work which would lead us to en- 
courage the artist. Miss Brownlow’s “Disputed Bargain” (609), 
a party of Brittany market-women, though somewhat coarsely 
painted, is evidently the work of an artist who can seize the cha- 
racter of those picturesque figures. Miss Westphal’s countrywoman 
of Schleswig (604) is a little picture also that deserves a word of 

raise. 

The landscapes, which are provided as numerously as ever by 
Messrs. ‘Tennant, Clint, Wilson, Pettitts, S. R. Percy, and H. J. 
Boddington, offer nothing for remark ; but Mr. Pyne contributes 
a large picture of Roman Aqueducts and the Alban Hills, from 
the Lateran, and a view on the Lago Maggiore with a summer 
storm, with a view at Venice, all of which possess those good 
qualities of light and atmosphere for which his painting is remark- 
able, though the mannerism seems to become more necessary to 
the painter then ever. Mr. G. Cole’s “ Returning from the Harvest 
Field” (88), and “‘ Evening Milking Time” (472), are examples of 
brilliant sunset-effects across the landscape, such as are rarely 
seen, and the figures are admirably well touched. Mr. Mara 
Anthony has not exhibited one of his churchyard pictures for 
some years past. (271), “An Old Country Church — Going to 
Afternoon Service,” is not quite so black in the shadows, and 
altogether so assaulting to the eye as some of his pictures, but 1¢ 
shows that the artist has not learned to become more tender 
and winning in his way of painting the beauties of the fields. 

There are a few tolerably good water-colour drawings in the 
room allotted to that branch of art; but, on the whole, it 18 4 
melancholy thing to pronounce this exhibition the most uninterest- 
ing and unpromising we ever remember at this gallery. 











MUSIC. 


Tue Royal Italian Opera opened on Tuesday last with an 
admirable performance of Gounod’s “ Faust,” which appears likely 
to retain its charm through any number of repetitions. The grace 
and beauty of the music, its dreamy, poetical sentiment, an 
exquisite finish of detail, must secure it a long hold on the refin 
musical public. Notwithstanding the wintry weather, Signor 
Mario was in fair voice, and his performance displayed all that 
vocal finish and picturesque action which render him by far the 
best of all representatives of Faust. There were two new appear 
ances on the occasion—Mdlle. Berini as Margaret, and dile. 
Honoré as Siebel—both successful. The former, we presume, 1S 
the lady announced in Mr. Gye’s preliminary programme as Malle. 
Derini. Her performance, if not of the first order—a height but 
seldom attained—was that of an accomplished and intelligent 
_ artist. Her voice is sympathetic, and capable of great pathos and 
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expression in the middle region; and not without brilliancy, 
although the highest notes have a slight tendency to shrillness, if 
used with forced emphasis.. Her dramatic impulses are excellent, 
and her style altogether is that of a thoroughly-trained and intel- 
lectual singer, with a feeling for musical rhythm that is somewhat 
rare. She is emphatic without exaggeration, while her pathos 
never approaches mawkish sentimentalism. She made a most 
favourable impression on her audience, and promises to be a valu- 
able accession to the company. Mdlle. Honoré has a fresh and 
youthful voice, rather a mezzo-soprano than a contralto, pure into- 
nation, and genuine expression—and her Siebel was an unaffected 
and truthful performance. Next to M. Faure, no one has filled the 
part of Mephistopheles so efficiently as Signor Attri, who appears 


likely to improve on the good opinion which he earned last season. 
With Signori Graziani and Tagliafico as Valentine and Wagner, 


the splendid orchestra and well-trained chorus, and the magnificent 


scenic effects peculiar to this theatre, added to the intrinsic merits 
of the composition, the performance of “ Faust” was a worthy 
commencement of the Royal Italian Opera season. 


Mr. Mapleson’s programme for the Italian Opera season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, to commence on April 22, is one of great 
interest, two of the novelties promised being remarkable examples 
of very opposite schools of composition. Cherubini’s “ Medea,” 
one of the grandest productions of the purely and severely classical 
school of dramatic music ; and Wagner's “ Tannhiiuser,” the off- 
spring of the recent innovative tendency of German romanticism 
—have each a value and a curious interest for all who desire to 
compare and contrast styles so widely different. As at the other 
house, Mozart's “ I] Flauto Magico ” (“ Zauberflite”) is to be pro- 
duced, but without the alterations in dramatic construction there 
contemplated. Several new singers are announced, including Miss 
Laura Harris and Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, Signor Morini and 
M. Joulain (tenors), Signori Foli and Zacchi (baritones), and 
M. Wollruth and Signor Rokitanski (basses). An arrangement 
is also mentioned with Signor Scalese, the clever buffo singer, 
who appeared for a few nights at the Royal Italian Opera last 
season. Signor Giuglini’s name is also included in the programme, 
although the latest accounts of his state of health are scarcely 
reconcilable with the announcement. Most of the other artists 
of last season, including Mdlle. Titiens and Mr. Santley, will 
reappear. 


The first concert of the Musical Society, on Wednesday last, 
introduced to the London public the Cantata produced by Mr. 
Smart at the Birmingham Festival of the past year. The pro- 
gramme, it will be seen, was, in other respects also, one of great 
interest :— 


Symphony in C (No.1) oo. .e..ee eee cece ee cece eee Beethoven. 
Dramatic Cantata, “‘The Bride of Dunkerron”’... Henry Smart. 


PART II. 
Concerto in A minor, Violin, Herr Joachim...... J. Sebastian Bach. 
Trio, * Tremate! Empitremate!” ............... Beethoven. 
Recitative and Andante (from the 6th Concerto), 
Violin, Herr Joachim ................cccceceeeseses Spohr. 
CPI CEN oh ks wicctnns nos thdnn soon shins ingee Auber. 


The admirable instrumental performances of this society have 
long since given it the pre-eminence over all other orchestral 
concerts. Beethoven's symphony (played here for the first time) was 
probably never before so finely given. The power without coarse- 
ness, expression without exaggeration, rapidity without hurry, dis- 
played by the band, guided by their energetic but self-possessed con- 
ductor, Mr. Mellon, were beyond all praise. Mr. Smart’s work we 
have before spoken highly of. It is that of a thoroughly-cultivated 
and thoughtful musician, skilled in the production of orchestral 
effect ; but wanting that originality of conception without which we 
never can hope for an English school of musicalart. The reflection 
of the siyle of Spohr, and still more of Mendelssohn, is apparent 
almost throughout ; and, great as are the skill and ingenuity mani- 
fested, it is impossible not to regret the absence of that individuality 
of character which could alone secure permanent life for a work 
which, in many respects, deserves more than a fugitive existence. 
There is much dramatic power and a great feeling for romantic and 
picturesque effect—some admirable instrumentation, and general 
evidence of high musical culture. Perhaps the best movement 
(because the least suggestive of reminiscences) is the chorus of 
sea maidens, “Hail to thee! child of the earth,” for three-part 
female chorus—exquisitely fresh and melodious, and full of graceful 
treatment. If Mr. Smart possessed originality in proportion to his 
other gifts, he might earn a great name among English composers. 
As it is, his cantata stands honourably apart from those wretched 
crudities to which we have been of late accustomed under the name 
of native compositions. The performance was all that even the 
composer himself could have desired—the principal singers, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss, chorus 
and orchestra, singing and playing their best. The concerto of 
Bach was a most interesting specimen of that grand old musical 
classic—one of those works which no change of style can render 
obsolete. As in the best passages of the great Elizabethan writers, 
the beauty of the thoughts triumphs over all the conventionalisms 
of antique forms of expression. It was a masterly performance, as 
was also the portion of Spohr’s concerto, a perfect contrast, in its 
modern refinement and grace, to the older work. Auber’s brilliant 
and exquisitely melodious overture, played as it probably never 
was before, closed an excellent and highly interesting concert. At 





the second concert, on May 3, a new Symphony will be performed, 
composed expressly for the Society by Ferdinand Hiller. 


Signor Graffigna’s “La Duchessa di San Giuliano,” produced 
last week at the Italian Opera of Paris, appears, by all accounts, 
to be, both the drama and the music, an imitation of that sombre 
and terrible melodrama and those violent spasmodic effects in 
which Verdi delights, but without those flashes of power and that 
prominence of melody which atone for much that is objectionable 
in Verdi's style. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A LiTTLE comedietta, called “Cross Purposes,” adapted from 
the French by Mr. Parselle, was produced at the Strand Theatre 
last Monday. Its combinations of character and incident are as 
old as the hills, and remarkable for feebleness and improbability ; 
while the dialogue sounds like a bad attempt to imitate the style 
of Blair's “Sermons” and Lord Chestertield’s “ Letters.” The 
slight interest of the piece depends upon a pair of foolish lovers, 
who are represented by Mr. Parselle and Miss M. Palmer. Mr. 
Parselle is rather burly for such delicate parts, and Miss M. 
Palmer’s earnestness is thrown away on such trifles. 

Mr. Boucicault has reconstructed the last scene of ‘ Arrah-na- 
Pogue” so as to increase the scenic effect of the drama and get rid 
of much panoramic machinery. 

A rather absurd misprint occurred in our last week's theatrical 
article. We stated that Mr. Toole appeared in the new farce of 
“The Steeplechase” in the disguise of a donkey. For donkey, 
real jockey. 

A number of theatrical speculators have gone mad on the subject 
of the site of “‘ Saville House,” in Leicester-square, and have bid 
one against the other with such energy to obtain the property and 
build a theatre, that the holders have demanded the wildest fancy 
prices. We have heard that £48,000 has been asked for the ruins, 
and that the most unsuccessful managers in London—the English 
Opera Company—have been amongst the applicants. We want 
more theatres, to show the public what comfort is, and to bring 
down the rents of the old houses, but we want them built ona 
sound commercial basis. 

The unwarrantable speech made by Mr. Buckstone on the first 
night of ‘* The Woman in Mauve”—to which we alluded in our 
last number—has led to a lengthened correspondence published in 
the Morning Post. That journal commented in very severe but 
perfectly justifiable terms on Mr. Buckstone’s conduct, and 
Mr. Buckstone replied in a letter stating that he was seeking 
evidence of an organized cabal against the piece, aud of Mr. 
Boucicault’s connection with this cabal. When he made the 
speech on the Saturday he said he was in possession of ample 
evidence ; when he wrote on the following Tuesday he said he was 
seeking it. Mr. Boucicault, in a very temperate letter, gave him 
every opportunity to retract and anologize, but he preferred to seek 
for proofs. After the lapse of a week he gets what he calls 
“evidence” in the shape of a letter from Mr. Watts Phillips, the 
author of the piece, who lives in Paris. Mr, Phillips says, “ A very 
general impression existed amongst my friends that there would 
be an organized opposition to ‘The Woman in Mauve. .... 
Mr. Boucicault was mentioned to me by many persons whose 
names I refuse to drag into this dispute, as not only entertaining a 
bitter feeling towards the piece from the nature of its subject, but 
also against Mr. Sothern, in consequence of the latter gentleman’s 
instrumentality in exposing the Davenport imposition, in which 
speculation rumour assigns to Mr. Boucicault a leading part.” In 
addition to this, Mr. Buckstone sends a letter from a Mr. Dollar, 
of New Bond-street, who says, “‘ Six gentlemen in the front of the 
weaphitheatre hissed from the beginning of the piece.” 

This is what Mr. Buckstone calls “ evidence,” and all that he 
has been able to get in ten days ;—a “ general impression,” a 
rumour,” a statement made by some nameless persons, and a 
few phrases from an irritated author. Mr. Buckstone’s indiscretion 
in making a statement on such “ evidence” may be pardoned, out 
of respect for an old and deservedly popular actor; but his 
subsequent conduct is indefensible. Every hour that he delays 
making that apology which must come at last, only aggravates the 


original offence. 








SCIENCE. 





Ir is much to be regretted that the embers of the old controversy 
between Professors Huxley and Owen, relative to the arrangement 
of parts composing the mammalian brain, have been rekindled. 
At a late meeting of the Royal Society some severe comments were 
made upon Professor Owen's mode of dealing with anatomical 
facts, which, although certainly not unjustifiable, were, we think, 
unnecessary. Almost all modern anatomists are on Professor 
Huxley’s side, and’ among those whose researches have most fully 
borne out the professor's view, we may mention the distin- 
guished conservator of the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum. 
It seems to us, therefore, that it would be well to let the discussion 
drop; the Huxley party has been successful—tet it therefore “ rest 
and be thankful.” 

Hardly a day passes by in this country without bringing us 
the announcement of some improvement in the mechanical appa- 
ratus connected with metallurgical operations. Among the recent 


| improved processes, we may mention that of Mr. H. Bennett, for 
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puddling iron and steel. In the first part of the operation the pigs 
of metal are submitted to a strong heat prior to their introduction 
into the body of the puddling furnace. This is effected by placing 
hollow bars, with water running through them, over the firegrate, 
or over the body of the furnace, at a distance of some six inches 
from the crown. Upon these water-bars are laid the pigs, introduced 
through doors in the end of the furnace above the ordinary fire- 
door ; as one batch of metal is being “ bloomed,” these pigs are 
reduced almost to a molten state, and then the batch being with- 
drawn the pigs are removed to the depth of the puddling furnace. 
This operation of previously heating the pigs will, it is asserted, 
effect a saving of from twenty to thirty minutes in the process of 
puddling each batch, and will, of course, economise a corresponding 
quantity of fuel. Na ; : 

A new application of mica to the arts is being made in Paris 
by M. Holthausen. This gentleman has devised a method of 
ornamenting sheets of mica for various purposes. He prints his 
designs on the mica in grey, and afterwards produces his effects 
by the use of transparent and opaque colours and metallic reflecting 
surfaces. The use made of the new process has as yet been con- 
fined to the ornamentation of lamps and shop-windows, but it is 
proposed to apply it to the production of a cheap substitute for 
stained glass. The sheets of mica can be painted in any desired 
manner, and preserved, it is said, by means of a varnish ; or the 
painting may be fixed like enamel on the mica by the use of 
different pigments and the aid of a furnace, the pieces of painted 
mica being afterwards fixed, with the coloured side in, on the 
glass of the windows. The mode of proceeding is thus described :— 
After the mica is split into layers and cut into the requisite shape, 
it is fastened or glued on cardboard, in order to be polished and 
printed. The former operation is performed by means of a soft 
rubber, moistened with a solution of soap or sulphuric acid, 
extremely diluted with gum-water. The printing is effected in the 
usual manner. Opaqueness is produced by a previous coat of 
varnish on a metallic ground, obtained by means of leaf or powder. 
The colour is laid on as in illuminated works, and the ordinary 
pigments may be employed and afterwards covered with a trans- 
parent spirit varnish, When the ornamentation is completed, the 
mica is removed from the card and fixed on glass or any other 
substance by means of a solution of gum-sandrac and mastic in 
potash and alcohol. It is said that, when carefully executed, it is 
quite impossible to detect the junction of the various pieces of 
mica which constitute the mosaic or other object formed, and that 
the entire result is extremely pretty and attractive. 

In reference to the qualities of “jerked beef,” which is so much 
talked of just now, Dr. Edward Smith made the following remarks 
at a late meeting of the Society of Arts :—‘‘ With reference to the 
charqui itself as now imported, they had heard very truly that the 
salting diminished its nutritive value, and the specimens before 
them were very highly salted ; even if they soaked this meat for 
forty-eight hours, frequently changing the water, there was salt still 
remaining. He had treated it in that way, and then simmered it 

tly for twelve hours, and it remained almost as hard and dry as 
it was at first. The hardness and saltness were both bad qualities, 
the former showing the absence of the nutritious elements of meat 
and the excessive amount of fibrine ; and the latter exercising a 
prejudicial effect upon the human frame, inasmuch as an excess of 
saline matter was injurious to the nutrition of the body. Then 
came the question, whether the amount of nutrition that was left in 
the meat, in the shape of nitrogen, existed in a digestible form ?” 








ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue ninth meeting of the present session was held on Monday 
evening last, March 27, when a crowded audience was assembled 
to hear the renewed discussion on the proposed North Polar 
Expedition. 

Che President, in opening the proceedings, said—Gentlemen, our 
main object on the present occasion is to obtain a fair and full 
discussion of the relative value of the two projects for reaching the 
North Pole, which have been brought under the consideration of 

eographers and other men of science—the one by Captain Sherard 
born, the other by Dr. Petermann. To Captain Osborn we have 
expressed our deep obligations for his spirited and able endeavour 
to revive the desire felt by all true geographers to complete their 
acquaintance with the North Polar regions, in which the scientific 
branch of the navy has been so distinguished. The plan which he 
propounded was, as you know, to proceed in ships to Smith Sound, 
at the head of Baffin Bay,.and, leaving them there in safety, to 
explore northwards along the west coast of Greenland in sledges 
and boats. This plan, in addition to the various good scientific 
results to be obtained, has the further merit of calming the fears of 
the timid, who dread a repetition of the sad catastrophe of Franklin, 
by showing them that there is no analogy between his expedition 
and that by which it is now contemplated to reach the North Pole. 
The former was an effort to force a passage with ships through 


such danger by advancing in sledges from ships placed in safe 
stations ; it being a fact that amid the many sledging parties who 
traversed thousands of miles upon the ice in search of Franklin 
not a life was lost. The other project, or that which has been long 
advocated by the accomplished geographer, Dr. Petermann, is to 
try to reach the North Pole vid Spitzbergen, getting through the 
pack-ice to the north of that island in a steam-vessel. Dr. Peter- 
mann has addressed a second letter to me on this subject, which 





will first be read, and then the naval officers are expected so to 
express their opinions as to enable the Councils of the Royal 
Geographical Society and of the other scientific bodies who advo- 
cate a North Polar expedition to adopt that which they consider 
the best scheme for the accomplishment of this great object, 
Now, although I know that there are differences of opinion among 
the Arctic officers who are at present as to which of the two plans 
offers the best line of research, let me assure this meeting that 
these gallant men are united in the belief that if a well-fitted 
expedition be sent out success would crown the effort, and that 
such an expedition, while advancing several branches of science, 
will sustain that spirit of adventure which has always been the 
mainstay of our maritime greatness. 

Dr. Petermann’s letter was then read by the secretary. Its object 
was to show the facility of reaching the North Pole by way of 
Spitzbergen by penetrating the pack-ice to the north of that island 
in a steam-vessel. The writer adduced reasons, founded on the 
voyage of Sir James Ross in the Antarctic regions, for believing 
that it was easy to get through k-ice, and that masses of ice 
might be found in one particular locality one year, and ina different 
one in another. He referred to instances where immense masses 
had been cut through, and clear and open seas found beyond. 
Even in the highest latitudes, he remarked, ice-masses occupied 
but a small portion of the sea; that they were of an ever-changing,. 
drifting character, and that they offered no insurmountable difficulty 
to a well-organized expedition. 

Admiral Sir George Back said Dr. Petermann’s plausible and 
very interesting paper had much to recommend it. It might be 
that there was a current which set to the north between Nova 
Zembla and Spitzhergen ; that Spitzbergen, being within 1,200 
miles of England, was accessible from early summer to late 
autumn ; that it had capacious harbours, and abounded in rein- 
deer, in Arctic hares, and in millions of birds ; but no man could 
pretend to say or foretel how far the best equipped steamer, com- 
manded by the most able Arctic officer, could penetrate in that sea 
through such openings as the current of winds might produce 


through masses of closely-wedged ice. Dr. Petermann said the 


effect of an Arctic sea was to break up the ice at the edge of the 
pack, but he (Sir G. Back) absolutely dissented from the idea that 
an expedition could make progress to the North Pole from the 
west of Spitzbergen. In 1818 he accompanied his friends, Sir 
John Franklin and Admiral Beechey, in the very first Polar expe- 
dition in this century from England. They tried incessantly night 
and day to force their way to the north ; the ships, the Dorothea 
and T'rent, were greatly damaged, and the men exhausted, but 
with their utmost efforts they were never able to get beyond 
80°30°. Then, again, the ice there was not like the ice westward ; 
some of it was five miles in diameter, much of it from 40 to 42 feet 
in thickness, and only two or three feet above the surface. Still 


they went on persevering ; but after trying ineffectually for three 


months to penetrate to the north in one direction, they were 
compelled most reluctantly to abandon the attempt. They then 
went along the ice from Spitzbergen towards enorme 
along the edge of the packed ice until they were arrested by 
impenetrable masses off the coast of Greenland, and in all that 
space there was not an opening of half a mile. That being so, and 
the season being far advanced towards the end of September, the 
were compelled to relinquish the enterprise and return to Englan 
Dr. Scoresby, the captain of a whaler, often told him that he on 
one voyage got as far as 82° north, but that this never occurred a 
second time with him. With respect to Captain Osborn’s plan,. 
he would say that, if his two vessels should be fortunate enough to 
find an open season—that was, open weather with the ice so loose 
that they could sail among it and take up their station in Smith 
Sound—and if in the following winter the ice should be found 
closely wedged and immovably fixed, he saw no reason why a party, 
properly equipped, and not finding any very large spaces of open 
water, should not succeed in getting very near to the Pole, if not 
to the Pole. 

Admiral Sir Edward Belcher knew personally what sledge- 
travelling was, and he had seen the difficulty of meeting open 
water on such a trip. He saw, also, great difficulty in carrying @ 
vessel round to Smith Sound to commence with. They knew on 
several occasions Government expeditions had failed in that, and 
he believed the practicability of going up Davis Straits and of 
getting up to Smith Sound, in the hope next year of going thence 
further north, was very doubtful. ith regard to the expedition 
to which Sir George Back had alluded, the question was, did they 
go the right way? He (Sir Edward Belcher) thought they kept 
too much towards Greenland, and that they were seeking for 
whaling-ground, and not to advance the cause of science. In that 


| they made a great mistake. He had no doubt that if Scoresby 


had pursued a course to the eastward of Spitzbergen he would 
have drifted round the Pole. As regarded the sledge system, he 
much doubted its feasibility. Granted that they secured the 
vessels the first year, and that sledging operations were duly pre- 


) d: if th i i i h 
land-locked icy channels: that of Sherard Osborn is to avoid all | Said tak Ttaels cadens wens te here a eee 


would ask if their sledges were to be boat-sledges, fit to pass over 


| open water? If so, the attempt was wilder than that of Parry ; 


and both Richards and Osborn well knew the difficulty attending 
any such operation. Sir James Ross was accustomed to say that 
no one could comprehend the severe labour imposed on the men 
when those boats got into snow. They were to be unloaded, and 
even then they could scarcely be extricated. On some occasions, 
when the snow had melted, they were detained for hours, not 
advancing a mile in two days. He (Sir Edward Belcher) met 
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Baron Wrangel at Petropaulovski in 1826, after his unsuccessful | 


exploration by dog-sledges ; and his simple observation, ‘ What 
could we do when we met with water?” was just what he would 
put to the sledge projectors. On the other hand, if vessels were 
sent to Spitzbergen, they would be able to finish and report, if not 
successful, in one season ; recruit and start afresh, as Ross did, in 
the second ; and eventually, he had no doubt, they would be able 
to 6° to the Pole and back and return to England within six 
weeks. 

Admiral Collinson said the question of an open Polar sea had 


its origin in the remarkable expedition of Baron Wrangel from the | 


coast of Asia, and it received confirmation from subsequent explora- 
tions ; but were not those open holes instead of expansive seas ? 





Spitzbergen, at the most convenient period, to go to the north and 
round the north. 

Captain Maury said he was in favour of the Smith Sound plan. 
There were difficulties by both routes ; but the main question was, 
by which route could these difficulties be best overcome ? Clearly 
by that route which would enable them to “ hold on to what they 
got ;” and that, he thought, was not the Spitzbergen route, where, 
beyond the open water, there was an impassable barrier of ice. 
But with respect to the other route, if they equipped the ships 
with all the means and appliances of modern times, the fact that 
Polar expeditions had been made in sledges, traversing altogether 


_ a distance of 40,000 miles without the loss of a single life, would 


At Gateshead Sound his (Admiral Collinson’s) sledge sank, and he | 


was obliged to make a great détowr. There they were convinced 
that no open sea was in sight. There was a general opinion that 
because ice wasted away, and abandoned ships had drifted to the 
southward, there must be vacuity at the back of it ; but he con- 
tended there was no foundation for such a theory. The progress 
of the ship Fox as she approached the sea increased daily ; but the 
Resolute, which was further back in the “ pack,’ made no progress 
at all. It should also be remembered that, during winter, while 
ice was making, it occupied a larger space in the water than when 
it was made ; and, therefore, they had that remarkable phenomenon 
—a downward drift, without any sea left behind it. With respect 
to the comparison between the Polar and the Antarctic Seas, he 
contended that the analogy did not hold good; for in the one 
there was the most open expansion of sea, and the other was pent 
up by continents. We have got through that barrier of ice which 
Ross penetrated by great energy to the southward, when we 
reach Spitzbergen ; but when we went beyond that, we should 
meet with what he encountered in latitude 78°—an icy wall. The 


seem to show that the plan of Captain Osborn was the one most 
likely to be attended with success. He thought Dr. Petermann had 
been unfortunate in comparing the Arctic with the Antarctic 
regions on the score of ice. The climate at the south was marine, 
and consequently moist ; at the north it was continental, and con- 
sequently dry. Therefore it could not be argued that, because Ross 
made such astonishing progress through the icy barriers of the 
southern seas, that a navigator would make like progress through 
the icy barriers which surround the open water at the North Pole. 

Captain Richards explained that the character of the two routes 
advocated was entirely different. Captain Osborn had demonstrated 


_ the feasibility of reaching thg North Pole by sledges. Supposing 


exploration had better be taken by Smith Sound than by Spitz- | 
bergen ; by the latter route they would have an opportunity of | 


getting nearer to the Pole by sea; but if they wanted to make 
progress to the Pole itself, they must hold by the land. 


Admiral Ommanney, on the contrary, said he fully concurred in 
the views of Dr. Petermann, for he was satisfied that the most 
feasible way of getting at the North Pole was to make Spitzbergen 
the basis of operations. The objection to Smith Sound was that in 


the winter Davis Straits and Baffin Bay were filled with ice, which _ 


must be cleared away before a vessel could get up; and there was 
not a year that a whaling-ship was not lost in attempting to get 
to Smith Sound by this route. With respect to Spitzbergen, how- 
ever, we had access by an open sea to a base of perfect security 
for our operations. There was a safe winter harbour ; houses could 
be built there ; and while there they could watch their opportunity 
for penetrating the ice at a favourable moment. There was also 
plenty of game, and moreover, in case of disaster, they could com- 
municate more easily with England than they could from Smith 
Sound. Again, there was no comparison, with regard to the 
scientific results to be attained, between a sledge journey and a 
ship expedition. The Swedish Government have now, for several 
seasons, had a body of scientific men surveying Spitzbergen, and 
it has been recently said that they intended, if a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered, to make a run for the Pole. Surely the English 
people would never allow another nation to go in and carry off the 
greatest prize of Arctic exploration, after having hitherto been 
considered the leaders in these enterprises. 


Admiral Fitzroy made no pretensions to the character of an 
Arctic navigator ; but from the time when Parry, Sabine, and 
others of that day began their explorations, he had carefully noted 
the progress made from year to year for a period of forty years. 
The result of his observations on the subject had been that a great 
‘deal too much stress had been laid proportionately upon attempts 
to make passages by the north-west, and that we had not given 
sufficient attention or consideration to what was done by the early 
Dutch, English, and Russian navigators, who, in the latter period 
of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, made 
very successful attempts to penetrate to the north and eastward, 
-and reached very near the North Pole. In 1818, Barrington and 
Beaufoy, Fellows of the Royal Society, gave very creditable accounts 
of Dutch ships reaching within two or three degrees of the Pole, 
-and of finding there an open sea of comparatively warm temperature, 
and a swell of the sea indicating that there was no barrier within 
moderate distance. 
a round what they considered the shortest track to the East 








The object of the Dutch in those days was to | 


ndies by the Arctic Seas, and it was in making those voyages that — 


some of their ships went so far north that the sea was partly ex- 
plored near the Pole. Indeed, there was an instance recorded of a 
‘ship having gone two degrees beyond the Pole. The result of 
Captain Maury’s considerations, and of his (Admiral Fitzroy’s) 
much humbler observations, was that there was open water at and 


near the North Pole ; and a great deal of open water, as well as a _ 


large extent of continental land, near the South Pole. We should 
be wanting in our duty as a nation if we wilfully wasted the 
energies of those young men who were anxious and willing to go 
and explore those interesting regions, important as they were for 
commercial as well as scientific reasons, if we did not support 
the efforts of the Royal Geographical Society, and follow the 
lead of their president, whom they all honoured and esteemed. 
The President asked if Admiral Fitzroy was in favour of the 
Spitzbergen or the Smith Sound route ? 
_ Admiral Fitzroy replied he was entirely in favour of Spitzbergen, 
in the first instance, as a base of operations, and then from 


his expedition to be successful, what would he have achieved? The 
party would simply go to the North Pole, and come back again, 
and that was all. There was a vast difference between exploring 
by sledges and exploring by ships. Sledges must go in a straight 
line, at a speed not exceeding six or seven miles a day, and the 
party would see nothing of the regions they traversed beyond the 
few miles on each side of them: whereas a ship could sail 100 
miles a day ; her course could be varied, in order to extend inves- 
tigation in various directions ; and she could carry a body of 
scientific men, with all necessary resources. With regard to the 
respective routes, he thought no sane man would in the present 
day go up Baffin Bay, and through Barrow Straits, or through 
Smith Sound, to get into the Polar Sea. There was only one 
route to take, and that was by the open ‘sea that lay between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen ; and if a Polar expedition were placed 
under his command to-morrow, he would go from Spitzbergen 
decidedly. 


The discussion was adjourned, at a late hour, to Monday, 
April 10th. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 


Tue leaders of financial circles are often as capricious in their 
ways as pretty women. We sometimes find them patronizing 
enterprises which, but for such powerful backing up, would have 
very little chance of success; while at other times that which might 
seem naturally to command attention is disregarded, if not dis- 
countenanced. Nay, even in one and the same direction, the 
alternations of confidence and want of confidence are often very 
perplexing. A few years ago, Italian speculations were in high 
favour on the English Stock Exchange, and the loans brought into 
this market by Count Bartozzi and Signor Minghetti were taken 
up in preference to other Continental loans. This year, the feeling 
has entirely changed, and Italian stocks have gone down toa fearful 
extent, without any serious cause for such a sudden and disastrous 
depreciation. It is difficult to understand why this should be the 
case. The aspect of Italian politics is certainly not worse than it 
was two years ago; on the contrary, it may be said to be a good 
deal better, as the Convention signed at Paris on the 15th of 
September prepares the way for a peaceable settlement of one of 
the most dangerous of Italian problems—the future possession of 
Rome. The acquisition of Venetia is apparently postponed for 
the present. A war with Austria is not among the probable con- 
tingencies of the hour; the understanding of the new monarchy 
with France is more cordial now than it has been for some time ; 
and the kingdom is acquiring greater internal stability witn each 
succeeding year. It is contended, however, by the leaders of our 
Stock Exchange, that the Italian Government seldom keeps its 
engagements, and that those who embark money on the faith of its 
honour are very likely to lose it. That many reckless Italian pro- 
jects have been brought out in this country, is unquestionable. 
But it will be found on investigation that those undertakings were, 
in the main, of a private nature, with which the Italian Govern- 
ment had nothing whatever to do. Anglo-Italian companies have 
been floated in London, with the concurrence of English and 
Italian capitalists ; but the bad management of these can only be 
imputed to the persons concerned in them. To charge the dis- 
grace on the Government of Italy is at once absurd and unjust, 
Government having no further connection with the speculations 
than that of guaranteeing to the shareholders either interest at 
five or six per cent. on the subscribed capital, or a round sum of 
money in the shape of a subvention. Such was the case with the 
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Turin and Savona Railway, the Cavour Canal, and many other 
enterprises which have come to an unfortunate end. That those 
companies should have so mismanaged their affairs is of course 
extremely unlucky for all concerned ; but it is obvious that the 
credit of Italy as a nation is im no respect compromised by their 
errors. 

Another charge recently put forward does indeed directly con- 
cern the Italian Government ; but we think we can show that the 
statements circulated on that subject are entirely mistaken. We 
allude to the circumstances connected with the loan contracted in 
this country fourteen years ago by Sardinia, and known as the 
Hambro Loan. The late Minister of Italian Finance is charged 
with determining to sell the State railways, on the mortgage of 
which the Hambro loan has been guaranteed ; and Signor Sella, the 
present Minister of Finance, is rated for having resolved on putting 
into execution the design of his predecessor. The facts of the case 
are very simple. On the 26th of June, 1851, Count Cavour was 
authorized by the Sardinian Parliament to contract, through the 
house of Hambro and Son, of London, a loan of £180,000, at five 
per cent. This loan was to be repaid within a period of thirty-six 
years, and the necessary sinking fund was duly provided for. 
According to Art. V. of the law authorizing this loan, a mortgage 
was granted to the bondholders on the railways from Genoa to 
Turin, and from Genoa to the Lago Maggiore, as a guarantee of 
the payment of both interest and capital. Until a few months 
ago, this loan enjoyed excellent credit on the London market ; but 
the increasing pressure on the Italian Government for money, 
induced, in the first instance, Signor Minghetti, and more recently 
Signor Sella, to dispose of the railways in question to the Lombard 
Railway Company, represented by Baron Rothschild and M. 
Talabot. A bill was therefore presented to the Italian Parliament 
by Signor Minghetti during the last session, which, on the assump- 
tion of office by the La Marmora Administration, was adopted by 
Signor Sella, and will undoubtedly become law before the present 
session is over. 

The bondholders, on hearing of this measure, tendered to the 
Italian Parliament a protest based on Art. XIV. of the Convention 
entered into between the Sardinian Government and Messrs. 
Hambro & Son, which article provides that—“In case the 
Sardinian Government shall determine to sell the railways mort- 
gaged by this loan, the bondholders shall be allowed to exchange 
them at par for a corresponding amount of shares at their nominal 
value. The period during which the said exchange can be effected 
will be six months from the date of the cession of the railways to 
the company. The exchange of bonds for shares will be arranged 
by officers appointed by the Sardinian Government and the railway 
company.” This protest, coupled with a remonstrance subsequently 
made by some of the same bondholders to the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange, and entered on the minutes of that com- 
mittee, had a very serious effect in damaging the credit of the Italian 
Government, which was openly taxed with a gross breach of 
faith. Primd facie, the case looked bad; but the report of the 
Italian Parliamentary Committee certainly puts an entirely 
different colour on the transaction. The committee was presided 
over by Count Revell, the negotiator of the Hambro Loan on the 
part of the Sardinian Government, to whom some of the Hambro 
bondholders had expressed a desire that the question should be 
referred. The questions submitted for an opinion were two: 
firstly, whether the Government could maintain and enforce the 
convention with the Lombardo-Venetian Railways, consistently 
with good faith and equity ; and, secondly, whether, supposing the 
first question to be answered affirmatively, the holders of the 
bonds have any claim against the Italian Government, or the com- 
pany, for the conversion of those bonds into shares of the 


Lcmbardo-Venetian Railways, To the first of these questions, the 
committee replied :— 


** Although Art. 14 is not sufficiently clear and explicit, and makes 
no expressed distinction between the case of @ company to be formed 
and to issue shares, and the case of a company already formed with 
shares already issued, still, from the literal tenor of its disposition, 
it is plain that the contracting parties meant to speak of a com- 
pany which had to be formed, and to issne special shares for the 
purchase of the railways from Genoa to Turin, and from Genoa to 
the Lago Maggiore, towards Switzerland. In fact, it was declared in 
Art. 14 that, in case of the sale of the mortgaged railways, the 
holders of the Hambro Bonds would be allowed 1 


to exchange them at 
par, and receive at their nominal value the shares of the purchasing 
company, It is obvious that this condition of exchanging the Bonds 


at par, and receiving the shares at their nominal value, cannot very 
well apply to the case of selling to a company which has already 
its shares, since these may have a real value, higher or lower | 





“It is rare, if it be possible, for the shares of a company, when 
once issued, to maintain their original value. They are negotiated, 
according to the greater or less demand, at a price higher or lower 
than the nominal. This is obvious. Now, what would be the con- 
sequence if the holders of the Hambro Bonds had the option of 
exchanging them, even in the case of the railways being sold to a 
company already formed? If the shares of the purchasing company 
were negotiated at a higher price than par, there is no doubt that 
the holders of the Hambro Bonds would avail themselves of the 
option of exchanging their bonds, and, on the other hand, if the 
shares of the purchasing company were negotiated at an inferior 
price, they would certainly decline the option of the exchange. Thus, 
by applying to this case the agreement of Art. 14, they would not 
only have the option of converting a right of credit and mort 
into co-ownership, but it would entirely depend upon their will to get 
an undue profit; and, as the purchasing company would not give 
its shares at their nominal value whilst on the market they would 
have a higher value, the Government would be obliged to pay the 
holders of the Hambro Bonds the difference, and would have 
to suffer, indirectly, a diminution of the price agreed upon for the 
sale of the railways. This cannot be.” 


The answer of the committee to the second question is as 
follows :— 


“The Government can maintain and enforce the convention 
stipulated with the company for working the railways of Lombardy 
and Central Italy without any fear of incurring the reproach of having 
violated the faith given to the holders of the Hambro bonds. He who 
avails himself of his right does not injure anyone; and the Govern- 
ment not only do not violate the agreement, but it cannot even be 
said that they fail in respect of high equity and perfect good faith. 
They would fail in good faith if the system adopted for the sale of the 
railways had been purposely preordained to defraud and elude the 
right reserved to the holders of the Hambro bonds—a supposition 
absurd and inadmissible. They would fail in equity if the few claim- 
ants, instead of aiming at an undue profit, were really to suffer a loss ; 
but this is not the case, for, if they are hindered in exercising a right 
which was casual, the substance of the principal obligation still remains 
firm, and their guarantees and their right are unaltered. 

“The State, says the convention of the 30th June, 1864, - will 
provide directly for the service of the interests and the amortisation of 
the Hambro loan on the conditions of the Royal decree of the 22nd 
July, 1851, and the relative convention of the 2nd of the same month. 

“The obligation of the State towards the holders of the bonds 
remains therefore unaltered, and it could not be otherwise. The mort- 
gage on the railways from Genoa to Turin and to the Lago Maggiore 
also remains in their favour. One can, as a mere excess of precaution, 
add to the approvative law a special declaration ; but it is really not 
necessary, as it is universally known that a mortgage is not cancelled 
by the sale of the mortgaged object. iy 

“Tbe affirmative answer which we gave to the first question is at 
the same time a negative answer to the second. In fact, if it be once 
acknowledged that the Government, by maintaining and enforcing the 
convention of the 30th June, 1864, avail themselves of their right, 
and do not fail in respect of equity and good faith, it follows asa 
natural consequence that the holders of the Hambro bonds have no 
claim either against the Government or the purchasing company, nor 
any right to ask the conversion of their bonds into shares of the 
Lombardo- Venetian Railways.” 


Weare sure that, had these questions been brought before the 
courts of law of this country, our English judges could not 
reasonably have come to a different conclusion. 

It should also be stated that, in the bill presented by Signor 
Sella to Parliament for disposing of the State Railways, which 
has already been sanctioned by the Chamber of Deputies, there is 
a provision by which the mortgage on the said railways, granted to 
the Hambro bondholders, will be solemnly recognised by both the 
contracting parties ; also, that Signor Sella will present a bill by 
which the sinking fund for the extinction of the Hambro Loan will 
be increased, so that the principal will be repaid to the bond- 
holders in a shorter time than that which was stipulated for by the 
law of 1851. It is thus, we think, apparent that the legitimate 
interests of the bondholders have been provided for by the Italian 
Government in every respect. 








On Thursday the directors of the Bank of England reduced the 
minimum rate of discount from 44 to 4 per cent. 


The joint-stock banks have lowered their terms for money on 
deposit to 3 per cent. The discount establishments now allow 


3 per cent. for money at call, 3} at 7 days’ notice, and 3} at 
14 days’ notice. 


The premium on gold at Paris is about 2 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25-22} per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10d. 


per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the 
same price in London and Paris. 





There has been a rather large amount of business in Colonial 
Government securities. Canada 6 per Cents. (January and July, 
1877-84) fetched 92 ; do. (February and August), 894 ; do. (March 


than the nominal. All doubt ceases, if, besides the literal tenor of | and September), 89} ; 5 per Cents, 803 ; Cape of Good Hope 6 per 
~ 14, one considers the Spirit, the reason of the agreement; and | Cents. (January and July, 1891), 108; Mauritius 6 per Cents. 
if one thinks of the absurdity, the inequality, the injustice, which a | (1882, May and November), 107? $ ; New Brunswick 6 per Cents., 


different interpretation would lead to. | 91; New South Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92), 92 ; New Zealand 


eo 
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6 per Cents., 1047 3} ; Queensland 6 per Cents., 1034 ; Victoria 
6 per Cents. (April and October), 109} {. 

The closing (but in some cases nominal) quotations for shares 
in new undertakings are subjoined :—Metrvupolitan District Rail- 
ways, 9} to } prem.; Varna Railway, 4} to 5 prem.; Rio de 
Janeiro Gas, 1 to 14 prem. ; South African Land and Finance, 
4 to 1 prem. ; Rhos Hall Iron, 1} to 12 prem.; and Financial 
Insurance, 4 to 14 prem. — 

We are requested to state that the share list of the South of 
England Waggon Company (Limited) will be closed to-day for 
London, and Monday, the 3rd of April, for the country. 


Foreign stocks were generally firm, and in several cases prices 
improved. Egyptian Bonds of 1854 rose } per cent., the scrip }, 
Greek Bonds 4, the Coupons 3, Italian stock and scrip, Russian 
Five per Cents. of 1862 and 1864, Turkish of 1854, and the Con- 
solidés $, and Turkish of 1858 and 1862 and Mexican Bonds }. 
Spanish Passive Bonds and Certificates, after declining } to } per 
cent., returned to previous quotations. Venezuela Bonds were 
dull, and the loan of 1864 declined about 1 per cent. 


The upward movement in the value of English Railway Shares 
has been sustained. Great Western rose }, Great Eastern, Mid- 


land, Berwick, and York and North Midland }, North-Western 2, | 


Lancashire and Yorkshire and North Stafford $4, Metropolitan #, 
and Leeds Northern 1 per cent. Annexed are the closing quota- 


| owing to supplies by Continental holders ; they close steady at 


563. An increasing business has been done in the bonds of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railroad.” 


The following is the present state of the cotton market compared 
with the corresponding period of last year :—Increase of imports, 
90,380 bales ; decrease of quantity taken for consumption, 
11,250 ; increase of stock, 295,620 ; decrease of quantity taken 


_ for export, 8,181 ; cotton at sea—for the kingdom, 331,000. 


The prospectus has been issued of the Saloon Steam Packet 


Company. The Company is formed to provide a sufficient number 
of iron passenger steamers, of elegance, speed, and comfort, to 

meet the increasing traffic of the Thames. The boats to some 
_ extent will resemble those on the Hudson and St. Lawrence, and 


are to be ready early in the summer. Some will run daily through- 
out the year above London-bridge, and those of larger dimensions 
to and from Gravesend during the summer months. ‘The capital is 
fixed at £100,000, in 20,000 shares of £5, with 10s. per share to be 
paid on application and £1 on allotment. 

The Crédit Foncier and Mobilier Company are inviting sub- 
scriptions for the Millwall Freehold Land and Docks Company 
(incorporated by special Act of Parliament as the Millwall Canal 


| Company). The company is stated to have been incorporated for 


the purpose of supplying the great demand for wharves, sites for 


_ manufactories, ship-building yards, and graving docks within the 


tions for the new account on the 13th instant :—Caledonian, 128}. 


129 ex div. ; South-Eastern, 84} 844; Great Eastern, 472 47{; 
Great Northern, 130 131; ditto A, 1434 1444; Great Western, 


port of London, which the natural increase of trade, combined 
with the removal of existing water frontage by the formation of 


_ the Thames Embankment, and other metropolitan improvements, 


73 73% ex div.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 116} 1163; London, | 
Chatham, and Dover, 374 385; London and North-Western, | 


117? 118; Metropolitan, 127 1274; ditto New, 2 2} prem. ; 
ditto District, 8 9 prem.; Midland, 1322 1322; ditto New, 
£9 shares, 2 3-16, 2 5-16 prem. ; North-Eastern (Berwick), 1074 
108 ; ditto (York and North Midland), 100 1003 ; ditto (Leeds 
Northern), 674 68}; North British, 53 54; North Stafford, 
77 78; Oxford and Worcester, 504 514 ex div.; Sheffield, 
574 58. 

Subjoined is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly List) of 
the railway calls falling due in the month of April. The amount 
is below the average :— 

Amount per Share. 


—o 


prone 
Due Already Number 

Due in April, 1865. Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. Amount. 
Cockermouth and Work- 

ington Pref. £5 A... 3... 3}...1 5 0... 4,000... £5,000 
Ditto, New Quarter... 3... 323...1 5 O... 800 ... 1,000 
Bombay, Baroda, &c., 

D shares ............... RI 3.0 0... 6,060... 18,186 
Ditto E shares ......... 19. 12} 210 0... 50,000... 125,000 
Ditto F shares ......... 19 .. 2 2 O QO... 25,000... 650,000 
North Eastern, Darling- 

ton £25, 1855 and’58 1... 16 ...2 O 0... 31,200... 64,400 
North Staffordshire New 

5 per cent. stock...... 10 ... dept. ... 50 p. ct. ... 355,000 ... 177,500 
Turin and Savonia...... 1... 14 ..2 0 0... 40,000... 80,000 

Doha: hai Rael vines sidssn cess ithees sectbevic dis £521,086 


Amount called in four months of 1865... £5,034,917 


The following are the latest recorded prices of business transacted 
in Insurance Companies’ shares :—Commercial Union, 8% @ ; 
Eagle, 7; Equity and Law, 7Z; Guardian, 50}; Liverpool and 
London and Globe (6 per Cent. Annuity), 122; London, 48 ; 
London and Lancashire Fire, 3} ; London and Lancashire Life, 1}; 
London and Provincial Law, 4 ; North British “nd Mercantile, 18 ; 
Phenix, 140; Rock Life, 72; Union, 270 ,"4ndemnity Marine, 
122; London and Provincial Marine, 3}; Thames and Mersey 
Marine, 74 7 ; and Universal Marine, 5{ 6. 

The result of the ballot for the election of the committee of the 
Stock Exchange was made known on Monday last, and Messrs. 
S. Cawston, W. H. Lucas, and E. Routh were elected members in 
the place of Messrs. Slous, G. Bailey, and G. E. Seymour. Mr. 


Slous, who has been chairman of the committee for six or seven | 


years, retired in consequence of ill-health, and was presented with 
a vote of thanks by his colleagues. It is understood that a hand- 


some testimonial from the members of the House is to be pre- 


sented to this gentleman for his past services. 


A meeting of the National Financial Company is called for 
the 3rd instant, to consider an agreement for an amalgamation 
with the Oriental Commercial Bank (Limited), dating from the 1st 
of March. The Oriental Commercial Bank is an extension of the 
Oriental Commercial Company to carry on that established business 
on an extended scale, several establishments merging their separate 
existence in this company. 


With reference to the market for American securities, Mr. E, F. 
Satterthwaite reports as follows :—‘ We have to report a very 
active market in London during the past week for American secu- 
rities, with a very large business doing, some considerable pur- 
chases being made for American account, especially in Illinois 
shares, which have advanced from 55 to 61. Erie shares have 
been freely taken for investment, the low prices inducing pur- 
chases ; they have improved from 32 to 36. United States 5.20- 
Bonds advanced to 58 on Monday, but have since been flatter, 


has created. The capital is fixed at £510,000, in 25,500 shares of 
£20 each, on which £1 is to be paid on application and £4 on 
allotment. There are also the usual debenture powers. 


The demand for discount accommodation has been of a very 
moderate character, both at the Bank of England and in the open 
market. The inquiry, however, though small, has been connected 
more with the fiscal arrangements relating to the end of the quarter 
than for ordinary trading purposes. The rates for the negotiation 
of the best bills have remained steady at 4$ 4. In the Stock 
Exchange the applications for short loans are not numerous, and 
the charges from day to day ranged from 4 to 44 per cent. 








Tue Board of Directors of the Crédit Foncier of Paris has decided 
on proposing to the general meeting a dividend for 1864 of 47f. 50c. 
per share. The Orleans Company gives 100f., and the Western 39f. 
All these sums are for the whole 12 months, and include the payment 
on account already made at the commencement of the year. 


THe expected Tunisian Government Loan has been completed at 
Paris through the Comptoir d’Escompte. It consists of 73,568 bonds 
of 500f. each, to be issued at 380f., and redeemable in the course of 
fifteen years. The revenues of the Custom-houses and the tax upon 
olive trees are specially appropriated as a guarantee for the payment 
of the interest and the sinking fund of this loan. 


Tuk following gentlemen have been nominated by the Austrian 
Government as members of the commission for the preliminary con- 
ferences with the English commissioners (Messrs. Hutt, Beaumont, 
and Morier) :—Baron Kalchberg (president), Count Barkoczy, Count 
Dessewfby, Baron Reiger, Baron Béhmstetten, Count Kinsky, Mr. 8. 
Winsterstein, Mr. A. Skene, and Mr. F. W. Haardt, permanent 
members; Dr. Lorenz Stein, Dr. Franz Neumann, Mr. Franz Mayer, 
and Mr. Oscar v. Stahl, the bureau. It augurs well that two 
Hungarian noblemen (Barkoczy and Dessewfby), well-known free 
traders, are amongst the commission, but there are some others 
who will energetically oppose any reduction of the customs tariff. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce at Frankfort have unanimously resolved 
to propose to the Senate Baron Charles de Rothschild to represent 
the city at the commission of inquiry relative to banks and other 
credit institutions, ordered by the French Government. 


Tur Berlin-Hainbourg Railway pays a dividend of 10 per cent. ; 
Leipsic-Dresden Railway, 16 per cent.; Frankfurt-Hombourg, 7 per 
cent. 

TE claims of the Sardinian bondholders (which have excited some 
attention recently, as they considered they were entitled to convert 
their bonds into Lombardo-Venetian Railway shares) have, on & 
report of a committee appointed by the Minister of Finance to inves- 
tigate the matter, been pronounced invalid. The dividend on the 
Lombardo-Venetian shares will, it is said, be 36f., as against 40f. last 
year. 

Apvices from Constantinople announce the departure of the Mar- 
quis de Plone, the manager of the Imperial Bank there, for Paris 
—snpposed to be in connection with some financial operations for 
Turkey. 

Tix Canadian Government have proposed 2 vote of $1,000,000 for 
the permanent defence of the country, and $350,000 for the expenses 
of the volunteers on the frontier. The Finance Minister announces 
that the Government must maintain the police and militia on the 
frontier so long as the war lasts, and fulfil their obligations as good 
neighbours to the United States. 

WE learn by the mail from the Cape that the fall in the price of 


- wool in the London markets, advised by the last mail, was producing 
| disastrous results in the colony. One of the largest shippers of wool 


in 1864 had stopped payment in Port Elizabeth, with liabilities to the 
extent of £100,000. Nearly 70,000 bales of wool were shipped from 
the eastern province during 1864, the loss on which is estimated at 


£200,000. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


AMERICA IN THE MIDST OF WAR.* 


Tus is partly a new work, and partly a re-publication of letters 
which have already appeared in one of our contemporaries. It is 
almost too late to discuss Mr. Sala’s merits or demerits as a writer. 
They are by this time pretty well known to the whole reading 

ublic, and there is no great difference of opinion on the matter. 

early every one admits cheerfully his skill and power in descrip- 
tion, his fine qualities as a humorist, and the never-failing verve 
and animation of his style. But, on the other hand, even his 
greatest admirers must wish that he would restrain his discursive- 
ness within moderate limits, that he would not perpetually 
tantalize them by running away from the subject immediately in 
hand after every stray thought that crosses his path, and that he 
would not take us so completely into his confidence on a variety of 
matters about which we really do not care, however interesting and 
important they may be to himself. On the latter point, indeed, 
Mr. Sala defends himself with some ingenuity in a prefatory 
chapter. No we man, he says, need be ashamed to avow that 
his book is himself, and that on whatever he writes, that treats of 
individual thought or individual opinion, he must be, to a great 
extent, his own hero. No man alive can be so vain to others in 
print as he is to himself in the recesses of his own heart ;—and it 
is under this conviction that he tells us a hundred times over what 
he has eaten and what he has drunk ; when his corns hurt him, 
and when he had the tooth-ache ; what he thought of his friends, 
and what his friends thought of him. Had he thought it right to 
build his book on any other model, he would not have crossed the 
Atlantic, nor have travelled further than the Reading-room of the 
British Museum. But surely there is an obvious fallacy in this 
reasoning. It confounds two perfectly distinct things. Every one 
desires that a book should be a man’s own, and should be tho- 
roughly imbued with his personality, in this sense—that it should 
be based on his own observations, and should be the genuine and 
characteristic product of his own thoughts. But, in order that it 
may be this, it is not necessary that it should be encumbered with 
the details of his daily life. We want to feel a man’s personal 
character in all he writes ; but we do not want to know anything 
about his personal affairs. Mr. Sala’s works abound both in the 
good and in the bad sort of egotism. In too many other cases, 
however, the latter is palmed off as a substitute for the former 
by people who cannot observe, who have no views of their own, 
but who seem to think that a mass of stupid common-place, 
which they have begged, borrowed, or stolen, is enlivened and 
made their own by querulous complaints about badly cooked cut- 
lets, and beds filled with fleas, 

No one would expect from Mr. Sala a very close or systematic 
treatment of such a subject as “‘ America in the Midst of War ;” 
and, indeed, the peculiar exigencies of his position as the corre- 
spondent of a daily newspaper would have placed almost insur- 
mountable difficulty in the way of his executing such a task had 
he been disposed to undertake it. What he gives us is a series of 
clever, amusing, and sparkling sketches of the men or things which 
struck his fancy. As he happens to take an interest in a great 
many things, and to have a quick eye for everything which is 
susceptible of being put in a humorous light, there is no lack of 
variety in his book ; and, although we cannot accept it as anything 
like a complete or even a fair picture of the present state of things 
in the Federal States, it contains a good deal of curious informa- 
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tion, and many strongly drawn pictures of American life and | 


character. That the truth of these features is very much that of 
the best kind of caricatures detracts little from their value, and 
certainly does not render them less entertaining. At the same 
time, one cannot help feeling that, if an American Sala were to visit 


not respect forbid you, ask, ‘ How cold the weather was up there,’ 
He is so tall, that a friend who had an interview with him in hig 
private office made use of the expression, that when he rose there did 
not seem the slightest likelihood of his getting up ever coming to an 
end. He seemed to be drawing himself out like a telescope. There 
are two particulars, however, in which you must needs have seen 
Mr. Lincoln to gain an accurate idea of his appearance. He ig 
exceedingly dark—not so dark as Mr. Hannibal Hamlin, the Vice. 
President, who is of so very subdued a complexion, that some spiteful 
Southerners have declared him to be a mulatto, or at least to have a 
‘a dash of the tar-brush,’ or negro-element, in his blood—but swarthily 
sallow. IJ a le teint basand, and the darkness seems due to halfa 
hundred causes—to long exposure to rough weather; to residence in 
a hot climate; to natural biliousness ; to anxiety, if not distress, of 
mind. Again, this dark face, strongly marked, tanned and crows. 
footed, and fringed with coarse and tangled hair, is so uncouth and so 
rugged, that it narrowly escapes being either terrible or grotesque. A 
touch of the chisel one way or the other, and you would have either a 
Quasimodo or a Mirabeau. But the possible grotesque is obviated, 
the imminent terrible smoothed away, by a peculiar soft, almost 
feminine, expression of melancholy, which, to me at least, seemed to 
pervade the countenance of this remarkable man. The melancholy 
look struck me most forcibly when I remembered that I was in the 
presence of the great joker of jokes—the Sancho Panza made governor 
of this Transatlantic Barataria; but there the look was—the yegard 

oO was 


_ of a thoughtful, weary, saddened, overworked being ; of one w 


desperately striving to do his best, but who woke up every morning 
to find the wheat that he had sown growing up as tares; of one who 
was continually regretting that he did not know more, that he could 
not know more—that he had begun his work too late, and must lay 
down his sceptre too early.” 


Mr. Sala did not witness any military operations; and he 
seems to have paid only one visit to the army of the Potomac, 
which was then lying between Brandy station and Culpepper court- 
house. He does not seem to have been very favourably impressed 
with the Yankee soldiery. Indeed, he says that “an unclean, un- 
tidy, and raffish appearance is the prevailing characteristic of the 
American private.” In order to keep up discipline amongst them, 
it has been found absolutely necessary to forbid the use of any fer- 
mented liquors. Even as it is, a good deal of punishment is found 
necessary ; and on this point we have some facts which we commend 
to the attention of those military reformers who are so anxious to 
abolish the use of the lash in the British army. An American 
citizen will not stand flogging. It is impossible to shoot him on 
the slight provocation which is held sufficient to justify that extreme 
measure in the French service. What, then, remains? To torture 
him. “Bodily inflictions of a sufficiently painful and degrading 
character are commonly employed.” He is subjected to shower 
baths ; he is tied up—that is, his arms and legs are stretched 
out at opposite angles to the utmost limits of muscular tension, 
and his extremities are bound to any projection that may come 
handy ; his head is bared, and he is left in the sun to take his 
chance ; finally, he is engaged “in loathsome and degrading tasks.” 
Upon the whole, it seems to us that he is not much better off than 
the English soldier. 


Next to the soldiers, the negroes are the section of American 
society which has lately engaged most attention. We shall not 
stay now to discuss with Mr. Sala the question of the capabilities 
of the African race. That is a matter on which different opinions 
may be entertained ; but we take his evidence as that of a shrewd, 
though perhaps not a very careful, observer, when he assures us that 
the free blacks, who have been born and brought up as freemen, 
are “a listless, decrepit, drowsy, cowering race, always going to the 
wall, always sliding and slinking away, always ragged, always dirty 


_—lying, and pilfering, and tipsyfying themselves in a feckless, 


Eagent, he would not find it difficult to make quite as much fun, | 
an i. as sa irritating things, at our expense. It is true | 


. Sala tells us he entertains, in the abstract, great admiration 


and respect for the Americans ; but in that case he is certainly one 


of those too-candid friends whose affection is displayed by almost 
invariable fault-finding. We shall be surprised if his book be not 


received with a howl of indignation when it reaches New York. | 


That it will continue, so far as in it lies, to increase the existing 
feeling of irritation and hostility towards England, is beyond a 
doubt. But that is not a literary offence, and we are therefore not 
called upon to try him for it in these columns. 

Of politics, strictly speaking, we have not much in these volumes ; 
nor can we conscientiously express regret that Mr. Sala did not feel 
himself bound to favour us with many dissertations on the subject. 
We had far rather have his descriptions of the streets of Boston 
and New York, and his outburst of humorous vituperation against 
the worms which infest the latter city ; his half-serious, half-comic 
narrative of his perplexities and sufferings during a winter trip to 
Canada, and of the way in which he encountered and overcame a 
railway ogre called “ Myers;” his Dutch picture of Schenectady, 
its refreshment-room, and the semi-fossilized viands there offered to 
h y travellers; his graphic account of the celebration of the 

Glorious 4th of July” at New York; his sketches of life at 
Saratoga and Washington; or his portrait of Mr. Abraham Lincoln. 
We must indeed find room for the excellent piece of word-painting 


in which he brings the President of the Federal States vividly 
before us :— 


“Mr. Lincoln is so tall that, looking up in his face, you might, did 
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shambling kind of way—horribly overgrown children, crétins whose 
gottres are in their brgins instead of in their throats.” On the other 
hand, he tells us som “ories of “ nigger cuteness,” one so good as 
to be worth quoting :— 


“T have been told of an ‘intelligent contraband,’ who, escaping 
from Dixie into the land of Abraham, was pressed by a white patriot 
to enter into the military service of the North, but manifested an un- 
accountable reluctance to shoulder a musket. ‘Why don’t you enlist, 
Ginger ?’ asked the white patriot. ‘ Wal, mas’r,’ replied the contra- 
band, ‘ did yever see two dogs fightin’ for a bone?’ ‘Certainly, 
Ginger.’ ‘ Wal, did yever see de bone fight?’ ‘NotI. ‘Wal, mas’, 
you’se both a fightin’, and Ginger’s de bone, an’ he’s not gwine to 
fight in this hyar difficulmty.’ . . . . You will often, also, get a drolly 
shrewd reply, ot a cutting bit of repartee from a negro. In ‘giving 
evasive answers,’ they are unapproachable. A friend of mine had & 
negro butler who had embezzled from four to five hundred dollars. 
When arraigned before a family-council for his misdeeds, he ‘ con- 
cluded to own up there had been a little misapprehension,’ 4. ¢., that 
he had stolen the five hundred dollars. There is a very good story 
told of a negro witness who was called to speak to the character of & 
brother darkey, and who gave him a very bad one. ‘Do you mean to 
say he’s a thief, sir ?’ thundered the cross-examining counsel. ‘ I’se 
not gwine ter say he’s a tief, sa,’ replied the witness; ‘ buff watter- 
say's dis. If Ivers a chicken, an’ I saw dat nigga’ loafin’ round, I'd 
roost high, dat’s all.’ Equally evasive is the reply of the negro who is 
asked by his master whether he is for Lincoln or for Jeff. Davis. ‘I'se 
for de Lord, mas’r,’ he answers. ‘ He’ll work out his salvatiums. 
Bress de Lord.’” 


We must refer our readers to the book itself for the many curious 
and striking pictures which it contains of American life and cha- 


_racter. But before we conclude we may notice in the briefest way 


one or two of Mr. Sala’s general observations on these subjects. 
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Barbarisms, he says, may in a thousand details of daily life be 
found in the United States, side by side with the most elaborate 
and luxurious civilization in the world. The cause of this he 
traces to the circumstance that the civilization has been imported, 
instead of growing slowly up and passing through gradations of 
development. We have hitherto been accustomed to consider the 
Yankees an industrious people ; that, however, we are assured, is a 
error. “Shrewd, ingenious, active, energetic, enterprising, they 
are, if you will ; but they won’t do a stroke of work if they can 
help it.” Again, we have always fancied the American a very 
talkative, inquisitive sort of person, fastening immediately on the 
merest stranger, and pestering him with all sorts of questions and 
remarks. Another mistake, says Mr. Sala. The American is 
really a very taciturn and reserved kind of person, slow to address 
a stranger, and very difficult to get a word out of, if you address him. 
Here we must close these very entertaining and amusing volumes : 
we need only add that a reader who once opens them will be slow 
to follow our example. 








PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE.* 


MARRIAGE among primitive races is often little better than a 
matter of bargain, or of forcible abduction. The will of the 
woman has very little todo with it ; for her future husband either 
comes to terms with her parents, and purchases his bride with so 
many head of cattle, or he seizes her from the hands of her friends, 
and bears her away to his own community. Sometimes, even, 
there is a combination of the two processes, the bridegroom really 
striking a bargain with the damsel’s father, and then making a 
pretence of carrying off his betrothed by violence. It is singular 
to find how the old idea of abduction has lasted to this day, or to 
a very recent day, even in many farts of Europe. In North 
Friesland, there is a young fellow at weddings, who goes by the 
name of the bride-lifter, whose office is to lift the bride and the two 
bridesmaids into the waggon in which the newly-married couple 
are to travel home ; a custom derived, no doubt, from the old idea 
that some extraneous force was necessary to induce the young 
wife to leave her parental roof. Lord Kames, writing early in the 
present century, says that it was then, or had been but recently, a 
custom among the Welsh to go through a regular ceremony of 
flight, pursuit, and capture, on the occasion of a marriage. The 
bridegroom and his friends, all on horseback, demanded the bride 
of her friends, who were likewise on horseback ; and, on a refusal, 
a scuffle ensued. The young lady, mounted behind her nearest 
kinsman, was then carried off, pursued by the bridegroom and his 
party, who were always allowed in the end—though sometimes 
not until after a long and exciting chase—to overtake and seize the 
fair one. Mr. M‘Lennan even thinks that the throwing of an old 
shoe after the departing bride and bridegroom may be derived 
from the same ancient observance. “It is a sham assault on the 
person carrying off the lady ; and, in default of any more plausible 
explanation, it may fairly be considered as probable that it is the 
form of capture in the last stage of disintegration.” This may 
well be, when we consider the tenacity with which old customs 
cling to the soil, long after all meaning has departed from them, 
and all recollection that they ever had a meaning. Thus, the 
ancient Spartans and Romans continued to take their brides with 
a show of force, even in the more refined and civilized ages of their 
history, though there was no longer any occasion for such a mode 
of procedure. With the early Romans, the rape of the Sabine 
maidens had been a positive necessity ; but the form was perpetu- 
ated into much later times. 

The same observance is found to this day in various parts of 
India—for instance, among the Khonds in the hill tracts of Orissa, 
The families of the bride and bridegroom join in a feast, succeeded 
by dancing and song; and in the course of the night, the two 
persons principally concerned are raised by an uncle of each on his 
shoulders. An exchange is rapidly effected in the figures of the 
dance ; the uncle of the bridegroom makes off with the bride ; a 
mock conflict follows ; and finally the damsel and her lover are 
suffered to win the day. Among the Kalmuck Tartars, the girl is 














mounted on horseback, and rides off at full speed. The lover | 
pursues ; but it is said that, if the girl is really disinclined to her | 
Suiter, she always manages to elude him. “Among the Tungazes | 


and Kamchadales,” says Mr. M‘Lennan, “a matrimonial engage- 
meut is not considered to be definitely concluded until the suitor 
has overcome his beloved by force, and torn her clothes—the 
maiden being bound by custom to defend her liberty to the utmost. 
Also among the Bedouin Arabs it is necessary for the bridegroom 


to force the bride to enter his tent. A similar custom existed | 
among the French, at least in some provinces, in the seventeenth | 
century.” We believe it may be seen among the Wallachians to | 


this day : at any rate, Mr. M‘Lennan should consult an-acount of 
a Wallachian wedding published in Household Words of Oct. 1st, 
1853. Our author also finds traces of the observance among 
the aborigines of Africa and America; and he has consideréd the 


subject of sufficient importance to justify the composition of a long | 


and learned treatise. The work which has resulted from his 
labours is one of great interest and value, and that not merely on 
antiquarian grounds, for the ceremony of marriage, and the mutual 
relationship of husband and wife, are matters so intimately con- 
nected with the development and civilization of the human race, 
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in Marriage Ceremonies, By John F, M‘Lennan, M.A., Advocate. Edinburgh : 
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that anything which throws light on them is of no small use in 
enabling us to form some idea of the progress we have made out of 
barbarism. Mr. M‘Lennan argues very reasonably that the feigned 
capture of the bride, still so common in various parts of the world, 
must have originated in the existence, at some remote period, of a 
real capture, of which the sham custom isa species of symbol. He 
divides savage races into two kinds, to which he gives the names, 
respectively, of “endogamous,” ¢.¢., marrying among themselves, 
and “exogamous,” marrying beyond the tribe. In the former 
class there would be no necessity for the husband to take his bride b 

force, because, the tribe being a species of family, with one patri- 
archal head, everything would be settled by peaceable arrangement. 
But in the latter class wives could only be obtained by a warlike 
incursion into the territory of another tribe, and the armed seizure 
of women. It is shown in the volume before us that, whereas 
among some primitive races it was held a disgrace to marry out of the 
tribe, in others it was regarded as incest to marry within the tribe, 
even though it might consist of some thousands of individuals, 
between whom there could be little, if any, blood connection. 
Such was the case among the Khonds, the Kalmucks, the Circas- 
sians, the Yurak Samoyeds of Siberia, some of the Indian tribes, 
and many of the races of Australia, North and South America, 
Africa, and Europe. Hence the necessity for making a species of 
raid for wives, after the fashion of cattle-lifting ; and the habit 
lasted, like a good many other savage habits, even after human 
statutes had purged the gentle weal. Mr. M‘Lennan remarks :— 


“There is ample reason to believe that the practice was general 
among the nations in the north of Europe and Asia. Olaus Magnus, 
indeed, represents the tribes of the north as having been continually 
at war with one another either on account of stolen women, or with 
the object of stealing women, ‘ propter raptas virgines aut arripiendas.’ 
His brother Johannes dilates on the same topic, and mentions nume- 
rous cases in which the plunderers were of the royal houses of Den- 
mark or Sweden. As did the kings, so did their subjeqjs. Among 
the Scandinavians, before they became Christians, wives were almost 
invariably fought for and wedded at the sword-point. In Sweden, 
even long after the introduction of Christianity, women were often 
carried off when on the way to the church to be married. A wedding- 
cortége was a party of armed men; and, for greater security, mar- 
riages were generally celebrated at night. A pile of lances is said to 
be still preserved in the ancient church of Husaby in Gothland, into 
which were fitted torches ; these weapons were borne by the grooms- 
men, and served the double purpose of giving light and protection. 
Such a prevalence of lawlessness existing after the introduction of 
Christianity and comparative civilization, helps us to conceive what 
the habits of these people were in a more primitive age. .... 

** Among the Australasians, according to one account, when a man 
sees a woman whom he likes, he tells her to follow him, and when 
she refuses, he forces her to accompany him by blows, ending by 
knocking her down and carrying her off. The same account (some- 
what suspiciously) bears that this mode of courtship is rather re- 
lished by the ladies as a species of rough gallantry. The cases must 
indeed be rare in which a man finds a woman detached from her 
lord and protector, or the other members of her family ; nor is it in 
human flesh and blood to take kicks and cuffs as compliments, in 
whatever spirit they may be administered. The following is the 
account given by Sir George Grey, a good authority :—‘ Even sup- 
posing a woman to give no encouragement to her admirers,’ he says, 
‘many plots are always laid to carry her off; aud in the encounters 
which result from these, she is almost certain to receive some violent 
injury ; for each of the combatants orders her to follow him, and in 
the event of her refusing, throws a spear at her. The early life of a 
young woman at all celebrated for beauty is generally one continued 
series of captivity to different masters, of ghastly wounds, of wander- 
ings in strange families, of rapid flights, of bad treatment from other 
females, amongst whom she is brought a stranger by her captor ; and 
rarely do you see a form of unusual grace and elegance, but it is 
marked and scarred by the furrows of old wounds ; and many a female 
thus wanders several hundred miles from the home of her infancy, 
being carried off successively to distant and more distant points.’ As 
an Australian woman is always a wife, being betrothed after birth to 
some man of a different tribe or family-stock from her own, a stolen 
or captured wife is always stolen or taken from a prior husband. And 
as men do not readily part with their wives, and their tribesmen are 
bound to make common cause with them for the reparation of injuries, 
the capture of wives is a signal for war; and as the tribes have little 
property, except their weapons and their women, the women are at 
once the cause of war, and the spoils of victory.” 


Of the origin of wife-seeking beyond the limits of the tribe, our 
author observes :— 


“ Perhaps there is no question leading deeper into the foundations of 
civil society than that which regards the origin of exogamy, unless it 
be the cognate question of the origin of caste, which admits, however, 
more readily of ingenious surmises, and what mathematicians call 
singular solutions. We believe this restriction on marriage to be con- 
nected with the practice in early times of female infanticide, which, 
rendering women scarce, led at once to polyandry within the tribe, 
and the capturing of women from without. Female infanticide—com- 
mon among savages everywhere—prevails as a system, and has been 
customary from time immemorial amongst many of the races that 
exhibit the symbol of capture. With some of the exogamous races it 
appears to be the rule to kill all female children, except the first-born 
when a female. To tribes surrounded by enemies, and, unaided by 
art, contending with the difficulties of subsistence, sons were & source 
of strength, both for defence and in the quest for food, daughters a 
source of weakness. Hence the cruel custom, which, leaving the pri- 
mitive human hordes with very few young women of their own— 


_ occasionally with none—and, in any case, seriously disturbing the 
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balance of the sexes within the hordes, forced them to prey upon one 
another for wives. Usage, induced by necessity, would in time esta- 
blish a prejudice among the tribes observing it—a pre) udice strong as 
a principle of religion, as every prejudice relating to marriage is apt 
to be—against marrying women of their own stock. A survey of the 
facts of primitive life, and the break-down of exogamy in advancing 
communities, exclude the notion that the law originated in any innate 
or primary feeling against marriage with kinsfolk. Indeed, we shall 
hereafter see that it is probable that necessity may have established 
the prejudice against marrying women of the group even before the 
facts of blood-relationship had made any deep impression on the 
human mind. At present it may be observed that the existence of 
infanticide, so wide-spread in itself, indicates how slight the strength 
of blood-ties was in primitive times. To form an adequaie notion, on 
the other hand, of the extent to which tribes might, by means of 
infanticide, deprive themselves of their women, we have only to bear 
in mind the multitude of facts which testify to the thoughtlessness 
and improvidence of men during the childish stage of the human 
mind.” 


Mr. M‘Lennan admits that the Circassians, although they 
“exhibit the symbol of capture,” do not practise infanticide ; 
but, he adds, “there is reason to believe that they only com- 
menced sparing their daughters when they found a profitable 
market for them.” On the other hand, female infanticide prevails 
to so frightful an extent in many parts of India, that Colonel 
Macculloch, in 1849, found in a village on the eastern frontier that 
there was not a single female child. 

Mr. M‘Lennan has gathered together in his eighth and ninth 
chapters some very curious particulars concerning the system, pre- 
valent in some savage tribes, of kinship through females only (in 
consequence of the promiscuous intercourse of the women render- 
ing male parentage doubtful), and touching the various social laws 
and observances arising out of the peculiarities of the married 
state in former times and other countries ; but the questions here 
unfolded would lead us so far afield that we must refrain from any 
examination of them. With the rise of the principle of family 
life among the more civilized races of antiquity—with the creation 
of individual property as distinguished from tribal property—with 
the assignment of one woman to one man as husband and wife, 
and with the increase of conjugal fidelity—in short, with the 
spread of civil policy and of morality—the practice of “* exogamy,” 
according to Mr. M‘Lennan, gradually decayed ; but, as we have 
seen, the form remained. Our author has conducted a difficult 
inquiry with great judgment and ability. He writes in the manner 
of a lawyer, as he is ; and his work is almost like a judicial summing- 
up. It is full of singular information, and, though learned and 
often abstruse, is certainly not dry. 








THE SECT OF MAHARAJAS.* 


To many persons the opinions of the millions of human beings 
forming the populations of Asia generally present themselves as 
mere objects of curiosity. They glance at them, superficially ex- 
amine their external appearance, find it ludicrous, say so orally or 
in print, and think they have performed their duty. But is the 
Asiatic mind based on principles essentially different from those 
which uphold our intellectual constitution? If not, it may be 
worth while to consider gravely, patiently, with an earnest desire 
to arrive at truth, the origin and doctrines of a religion which 
between the banks of the Indus and those of the Brabmaputra, 
has flourished during many thousands of years. We know, how- 
ever, of no work which has ever attempted to do justice to the 
subject. Sir William Jones, when Oriental learning was beginning 
to attract attention in Europe, and when the public mind was 
better disposed than it is in these days to study the aspect of 
Eastern creeds, endeavoured to render Brahmanism intelligible to 
Western readers. Since then, Professor Wilson, Mr. Colebrook 
and the German Creuzer, with many others, have laboured with 
the same views, and, to some extent, in the same spirit ; yet 
nothing is or can be more unpopular than expositions of the 
Brahmanical religion. Bartolomeo, more than two hundred years 
ago, endeavoured, in his “ Systema Brahmanicum,” to methodize 
his own ideas of the Hindu faith, rather than the actual charac- 
teristics of that faith ; yet his book is perhaps the most deserving 
of credit of any that have yet been written. To make a proper 
impression in the West, all pedantry must be laid aside, as well 








as all prejudice. What we need is, not the piling up of uncouth | 


names, or of angry, condemnatory phrases, or of ludicrous stories 
from Hindu mythology, or of rabid declamations against objec- 
tionable precepts or practices ; but a profound study of the religion 
of our fellow-subjects, which we may afterwards explain in intelli- 
gible and pure English. The moment we catch a glimpse of long 
Asiatic words in a book, we know what to expect. The writer, 
we may be well assured, intends one of two things—to show off 


his own learning as he supposes, but in truth his own ignorance ; | 


or to vaunt his superior wisdom at the expense of the Hindus. 
What end is to be answered by such a idalia of proceeding we 
are unable to comprehend. All the mythologies of the world are 
false, and so are nearly all the religions of the world ; but, whether 
false or true, it is not to be denied that millions of our fellow- 


creatures, during countless ages, derive comfort from those religions | 


in this life, and look to them exclusively for happiness in an- 
other. If we desire them to accept the truth from us, we must 
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not begin by spitting in their faces. The miss.onary Wolff tried 
this uncivil method in Egypt, and, as might have been foreseen, 
his mission fared accordingly. He procured handbills to be 
printed, and ordered his servant, a poor Arab, who could not read, 
to paste them on the door of a mosque. Were those placards in- 
tended to conciliate the Moslims? By no means ; the doctor had 
called their prophet an impostor, a liar, and a thief, which he 
thought the best way to obtain for himself a patient hearing from 
men who believed that prophet to be almost divine. The result 
was that the doctor had to escape from Cairo during the 
night, to avoid the fate of Stephen. In much the same style 
gentlemen often behave when they desire to overthrow the theol 
of the subtle and acute disciples of Brahma. It would be much 
better to put the New Testament in their way quietly, with- 
out the least ostentation, and leave it to produce its natural 
effect. 

With regard to the Vedas, or Sacred Scriptures of the Hindus, 
on which their ancient religion was based, it is obviously not 
enough to lay before us a naked translation, sprinkled thickly with 
Sanscrit words in Roman characters. Every idea should be put 
into an English dress ; and where abstruse doctrines present them- 
selves, a commentary should be added, fully and fairly explaining 
the meaning of the original writer. Such a labour, however great, 
would not be unprofitable. A fifth part at least of the human 
race either put their faith in the Vedas, or in sacred books based 
upon the Vedas, either properly or improperly understood. There 
are nearly three hundred sects of Christians in Europe ; there are 
probably quite as many sects of Hindus in India; while farther 
towards the east and north we find upwards of three hundred 
millions of human beings who have derived their creeds from 
Brahmanism. Yet little trouble is usually taken in this part of 
the world to understand the religions of the Asiatics, to watch 
their transformations, or to turn what knowledge we possess to 
account for their enlightenment. The writer of the work before 
us is lamentably mistaken in the course he has adopted, if we 
seriously give him credit for anything more than the desire of 
amusing his own fancy by developing the absurd and licentious 
practices of those whom he terms Mahdrdjas. They who are 
versed in religious history will remember the interpretation given 
of the love-feasts among the early Christians, and the similar tales 
current in Western Asia respecting the customs of the Yezidis of 
Mesopotamia. Not greatly dissimilar are the reports which hasty 
travellers collect about the Ansairi and the Kadmousi, whose 
worship is analogous to that of the Sivaites in Southern India. 
But in all such modes of belief there is very much of symbol and 
allegory, the forces of nature being personified and elevated into 
objects of adoration. We know that the ancient Egyptians sent 
the stream of their religious ideas in the same direction, as the 
painted sculptures on the walls of their temples abundantly testify. 
Philosophy regards all such modifications of piety as much better 
than no belief at all ; because, wherever the tendency to faith exists, 
it may, by a wise and careful treatment, be turned into the channel 
of truth. If this view be correct, we should be cautious not to 
lose sight of it in dealing with the superstitions of the Hindus, 
who display great fervour and earnestness in whatever system of 
belief they adopt. We concede to the writer of the volume under 
review, that the subject of which he treats is important, since it 
concerns the happiness of millions ; for, though he professes to con- 
fine his animadversions to one particular sect, the range of his 
observations includes the whole Brabmanical system. ‘That this 
system is fast falling to decay, no one can doubt ; but the question 
is, what in Asia is not falling to decay? Religions, governments, 
forms of social life, are all crumbling beneath the potent touch of 
Western civilization, which, carrying Christianity in its train, will 
probably subdue the whole of the ancient continent. In 80 
doing, will it raise the population to a level with the con- 
quering powers, or reduce them to the condition of inferior 
races? The books written by Europeans upon the East make us 
extremely doubtful respecting the result. There is a flippancy, 4 
lightness, an impertinence in the common mode of treating the old 
massive creeds and philosophies of the world, which make us ap- 
prehensive of the consequences. We talk like parrots, repeat 
formulas, indulge in satire, amuse ourselves with glaring caricatures, 
and then persuade ourselves that we are giving proofs of mighty 
wisdom and philosophy. This, however, was not the way in which 
the founders or destroyers of religious systems went to work of old. 
They recognised the gigantic nature of the work they had under- 
taken, and set about it ina gigantic manner—that is, with indefati- 
gable energy and intrepid resolution. Of course, we are of opinion 
that sects which have for their aim the depravation of morals ought 
to be exposed, and have their influence circumscribéd as far as 
possible. But there is a period in the history of society in which 
such sects are sure to appear, first under one name, then under 
another, their nature always remaining the same. With us, here 
in the West, recent centuries have produced an abundant crop of 
lewd and profligate associations, though they have seldom main- 
tained their ground against contempt and ridicule for any great 
length of time: we allude to Anabaptists, Brownists, Mesmerists, 
Clairvoyants, Mormons, Spirit-rappers, Magnetists, who delight in 
darkened rooms, sympathetic touches, artificial sleep, and all the 
pitiable paraphernalia of imposture. But good sense, which is the 
prevailing characteristic of leading minds among Europeans, has 
soon dispelled these clouds of error. It is otherwise in the East, 
where the imagination, fiery and plastic, habitually overcomes the 


_ judgment, and induces whole tribes and nations to seek for happ!- 
| ness in turbulent excitement, in dreams, in religious frenzies UX 
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our revivals—in anything but in sober truth and a rational 
morality. The sect whose ravings are described in the present 
volume cannot all indulge in the monstrous licentiousness described 
with so much gusto by the writer, who, unwilling to pass to any other 
topic, returns again and again to the same point, so that it certainly 
will not be his fault if he is not believed. The priests of false 
religions are often, no doubt, bad enough ; yet the universal testi- 
mony of history tends to show that they are not necessarily 
impostors, but begin by accepting the errors which they 
afterwards teach to others. At any rate, the worshippers who give 
up their wives and daughters a sacrifice to licentious superstition 
must surely be sincere, since they repress the warmest and finest 
feelings of the h@art through an odious perversion of belief. But 
do not the priests share their belief? Why should we attribute to 
them a more comprehensive insight into the truths of religion and 
philosophy than those by whom they are surrounded? Their prac- 
tices are execrable; but chiefly, we imagine, because their minds 
are benighted, their reason perverted, their ideas confused by 
shadows of superstition, which have fallen thick upon them and 
their forefathers from time immemorial. 

In former ages, when the Vedas were composed, there certainly 
existed in India a strong tendency to belief in one God, though not 
unalloyed by superstition. In the following hymn, extracted from 
the Vedas, we discover distinct traces of faith in the unity of the 
Divine nature :— 


“In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light. He 
was the only born Lord of all that is. He stablished the earth, and 
this sky ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who gives life, He who gives strength; whose blessing all 
the bright gods desire; whose shadow is immortality ; whose shadow 
is death ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

** He who through His power is the only king of the breathing and 
awakening world; He who governs all, man and beast ;—Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

** He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the sea 
proclaims, with the distant river; He whose these regions are, as it 
were, his two arms;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

‘He through whom the sky is bright, and the earth firm; He 
through whom the heaven was stablished—nay, the highest heaven ; 
He who measured out the light in the air;—-Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

‘He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look 
up, trembling inwardly ; He over whom the rising sun shines forth ;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed the 





equal plausibility a dozen different ways by those who would be 
glad to find their own dogmatism supported in his pages ; but the 
truth is, we really know nothing of what Mr. Heraud calls his 

inner life,” and the probability appears to be that the habits of 
universal observation and of ever-active analysis neutralized in 
him the closer and intenser habit of theorizing, and led to some- 
thing like a suspension of the judgment on all the great issues of 
opinion, Transcendental criticism, however, will not have it so. 
Shakespeare must be a typical man, with definite views to unfold, 
with definite principles of art by which he worked, and with a full 
consciousness of some profound design whenever he makes a 
character say “ Aye” instead of “ Yes,” or puts five feet and a 
half into one line, or leaves another with a foot too little. We are 
indebted to the Germans for this ultra-subtle and over-refining 
style of criticism. It was not without its good effect in enriching 
the poverty-stricken platitudes of the latter end of last century, 
in enforcing a more industrious examination of first principles, and 
in teaching greater reverence for the creative power of genius ; but 
it has led to a vast amount of wild and idle talk. In plain truth, 
it has done its work, and criticism has by this time passed on 
several stages in advance. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Heraud not to acknowledge that, 
for an Englishman, he is a very respectable exponent of this 
German idea of criticism. He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
works of Shakespeare, and sometimes writes about them sensibly 
and well. But the idealizing tendency besets him throughout, and 
occasionally betrays his pen into such frothy writing as this :—* I 
had to settle what Life was ; and to trace it from mere individuation 
to individuality ; rising from the inorganic to the organic in the 
former, according to its different degrees, and in the latter, 
threading the folds of the historical and fantastic, taking note of 
comic peculiarities, and aiming at the heights of Ideal characteriza- 
tion, whether simple, complex, or spiritual.” Or, again, as this: 
—“ Shakespeare appears to have anticipated the philosophical 
discovery of the nineteenth century, that every Idea comprehends 
a variety of conceptions, and every conception a far larger variety 
of intuitions. The latter have a narrower scope and a stricter 


- outline than the former ; but both have definitions within which 


seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the only life of the bright , 


gods ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

““He who by His might looked even over the water-clouds, the 
clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice; He whois God above 
all gods ;—Whao is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

‘** May He not destroy us, He the creator of the earth; or He, the 
righteous, who created the heaven; He who also created the bright 
and mighty waters.—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 


sacrifice ?”’ 








SHAKESPEARE'S “INNER LIFE.”* 


Mr. Heravp belongs to that school of critics which is called 
“ transcendental.” Nothing short of “the Absolute’—whatever 
that may be—-will satisfy him. He will arrive at first principles, 


dramatic character may be contained.” In writing of the Sonnets, 
Mr. Heraud desires us to regard them as a reflexion of “ the type- 
man and the universal humanity,” ultimately passing into “ the 
divine ;” the lady who makes so strange a figure in those mysterious 

roductions being an “ ideal woman,” of whom the poet “ feigns 
jealousy.” Even if we could consent to believe that all the white- 
hot passion and keen personal feeling apparent in the Sonnets was 
a mere allegory, embodying certain abstract and mystical ideas 
which were not at all the ideas of Shakespeare’s time, but either 


- much more ancient or much more modern, we do not see how such 


a conception explains the many difficulties of what have been 
called Shakespeare’s “ autobiographical poems.” Another of Mr. 
Heraud’s odd notions is that one of Shakespeare’s great objects in 
writing was to advance the cause of Protestantism, and to effect 
“the regeneration of the Church and the World.” He is 
so determined to make a spotless ideal of his hero, that he 


_ indignantly repudiates the commonly received tradition that 
_ Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway had been guilty of impro- 
| priety of conduct previous to their marriage, though he brings 


forward no arguments whatever to rebut the facts on which 


that suspicion is based, or to explain the dates, which he 
_ himself gives, of the marriage bond, and the baptism of the first 


| 


if he possibly can ; and, finding in the very largeness of Shake- | 


speare’s genius, combined with the want of exact information about | 
_ this, a phrase from “Much Ado About Nothing,” in which the 


his personal life, a field of convenient space and vagueness for the 
exercise of the most exalted fancy, he has here put forth five 
hundred pages of lucubrations, in which we are bidden to contem- 
plate an ideal Shakespeare, evolved from the depths of his own 
plays and of his critic’s moral consciousness. The chief aim of 
“transcendental criticism ” is to construct some superlative system 
of ethics out of every great work—sometimes out of all the works 
of any great writer ; to prove that the author had that one idea 
ever-present to his mind, and that he used the resources of his art 
as the exponents of an over-ruling conception. To this end, we 
read a good deal about “system” and “ oneness ;” trivialities are 
invested with an importance, almost a solemnity, which less ambi- 
tious readers never suspected ; the very flaws inseparable from 
human workmanship are construed into proofs of design ; manifest 
corruptions of the text are swallowed with avidity as special beauties ; 
and the poet becomes a species of Avatar, preaching a new religion 
in types and symbols. It is the vice of this system of criticism 
that it sees in the work of the artist a great deal more than the 
artist himself either saw or intended ; sometimes even asserting 
as much, and contending that an author must be held veritably to 
imply whatever his reader pleases fancifully to infer. Another 
vice is that it makes the man of genius far too self-conscious and 
deliberate ; as if he were painfully elaborating systems when he is 
simply glancing forth on this wonderful, complex, and most informal 
world, or looking inward on the marvels of the heart and soul, 
and telling us what he sees there, and what he feels in common 
with other human beings. Of all writers, Shakespeare is the one 
least fitted for the transcendental mode of treatment, because he 
had most of the wide regard, the large tolerance, and the apparent 
indifference to theories and systems, of Nature herself. : It is 
impossible to tell what his opinions were on any question of 
politics, religion, or morals. His views have been interpreted with 


* Shakepere : his Inner Life as Intimated in his Works. By John A, Heraud. 
London: Maxwell & Co. . 











child. In the like spirit, having made up his mind that Shake- 
speare was an advocate of early marriages, he quotes, as a proof of 


married state is really spoken of in an ironical and even scoffing 
spirit. But we must give the whole passage, as too characteristic 


to be omitted :— 


“ Shakspere was not acquainted with Malthusian theories, and was 
opposed on principle to celibacy. A fervent advocate for marriage, 
he willingly, nay rejoicingly and defiantly, accepted it with its respon- 
sibilities and perils. ‘Get thee a wife, get thee a wife: there is no 
staff more reverent than one tipped with horn,” (1) 


Following out his conceptions of the “ inner life,” Mr. Heraud 
ranges the plays of Shakespeare under four periods of composition : 
—viz. the “ Elementary and Impulsive Period,” ranging from 1585 
to 1591; the “ Historical and Fantastic Period,” 1591—1598 ; the 
“ Comic Period,” 1599—1601 ; and the “Epic and Imaginative 
Period,” 1601—1613. The plays belonging to the last period are 
divided into—“ 1. Simple Construction ; 2. Complex Structure ;” 
and those of the latter structure are distributed under the heads 
(a) Conventional ; (6) Universal, Ideal, and Purely Poetic ; and 
(c) Abstract and Intellectual.” There may be some critical 
warrant for these fine distinctions ; but to attempt, from such 
frail and fanciful materials, to construct a table of the very 
years wherein Shakespeare wrote his plays is surely a bold effort 
of the “inner consciousness.” It is not too bold, however, for 
Mr. Heraud. He has made an ideal portrait of the poet’s mind 
which we fear has not much more reference to the fact than the 
“Tercentenary Bust” by Mr. Charles Bacon, engraved as a fron- 
tispiece to this volume, has reference to the probable features of 
the man. Both are myths, fashioned out of certain fanciful and 
foregone conclusions. We have but small faith, either in the 
criticism or the sculpture. But Mr. Heraud’s work is ingenious 
of its kind, and to believers in the particular school of criticism 
to which it belongs (if any such remain) we can sincerely recom- 


mend it. 
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THE MATERIAL AND THE SPIRITUAL.* 


A work of which more than a third part is made up of texts 
from Scripture is hardly entitled to a long notice in a secular part 
of our paper ; but, even if our author had drawn less copiously from 
the pages of Revelation, we should not have been disposed to 
trespass largely on the attention of our readers by an elaborate 
exposition or a detailed criticism of his theories. Whether Mr. 
Cave Thomas has studied Plato in the original, we cannot say ; but 
every failing of that great philosopher he has succeeded in imitating, 
without having caught any one of his excellences. Some passages 
read exactly like a flat and washy translation from the ° Dialogues. 
Phrases like the “forms and powers of aberrant nature perverted to 
evil by excess and defect,” “the all being divided into right 
nature and wrong nature, instead of natural and unnatural,” and 
a hundred others of a similar kind, are scattered through almost 
every page that is not filled with Scriptural quotations. Occasion- 
ally, Plato is exchanged for Aristotle, and our old friend, the 
doctrine of the Mean, is found to contain a brilliant anticipation of 
the Christian “law of proportion,” whatever that may be. The 
dress of all Mr. Thomas's thoughts is superbly philosophical ; there 
is an abundance of “ tall talk” about “ physical regeneration to be 
effected by the immutable sequence of Christianized spirit,” about 
“man being a generalized unity of the functions of being,” and 
much beside of a similar stamp ; but when we try to analyze some 
of these thoughts apart from the magnificent diction in which they 
are clad, we confess our inability to discover anything new with 
which we should be disposed to agree, or anything true from which 
we should ever have thought of dissenting. ’ 

Mr. Thomas has certainly one point in common with Plato— 
he has a very bad opinion of his age. Its science is wrong, 
content to “grovel in facts’—a weakness toward which, we 
must say, our author betrays no inclination ; its art is in an 
unsatisfactory state, betraying an unwholesome and anti-Christian 
tendency to “ individuation,” confining itself to the “ imitation” 
of nature, not aspiring to its elevation and idealization. The 


religion of the age again is perverted by the “ abasement of man’ 


before individual facts, which prevent him from rising to the 
conception of right, to the conception of a Supreme Being, or of 
a Divine scheme in nature.” But, together with these pessimist 
views, there is strong hope in our author ; he is convinced that he 
has got a nostrum for setting the world to rights. Some twenty 
years ago, a few enthusiasts assured us we could diminish half the 
evils of life by turning “Christian Socialists.’ Mr. Thomas re- 
commends another panacea, which he labels “ Christian Idealism.” 
We imagine that society in the long run is likely to be influenced 
by the later prescription about as much as it was influenced by 
the earlier one. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
Christian Socialists had very definite proposals to make. Their 
treatment of diseased society was a plain and practical one. 
We cannot say the same of Mr. Thomas’s idealism: a con- 
siderable haziness appears to us to envelope it. Its central 
doctrine is that “ mind moulds matter, and not that matter moulds 
mind”—a proposition which few would particularly object to, 
except that it assumes the impossibility of any tertium guide, not 
to mention that it makes dogmatic assertion about mind and 
matter as certain obvious, clearly distinguished entities, about 
which no doubt could be for an instant entertained. But we pass 
on to the results of this formative power of mind, the latter word 
not meaning the intellectual part of man, as though the progress 
of science was to achieve everything (as Mr. Buckle imagined), 
but the religious and moral powers of human nature, disciplined 
and exalted by Christianity. Of our author’s tone and spirit it is 
impossible to speak too highly, especially in those parts of his 
work in which he dwells on the ultimate effects and tendencies of 
the Christian faith ; but we cannot suffer these to blind us to the 
extravagance of many of his views, and to the slight basis on which 
his beliefs are founded. 


All evil, then, physical and moral, being regarded as the result 
of Adam’s fall, reformation and restoration are to be wrought 
by a holy spirit. So far, all Christians, we presume, would be at 
one ; but it is not only an inward regeneration, a moral and 


> atewe transformation, that, according to our author, is to be | 


us wrought ; these he seems to value but little, if not accom- 
— by a physical restoration and perfection of all nature. 


pecially is this to be the case with the human body. Disease, | to address. We do not suspect that ariything like contempt has 


deformity, and pain, are to disappear on our earth (as we understand 


him) before the restorative energies of holiness and goodness, An | imagine that that intimacy has had the effect of producing a very 


ugly saint presents to Mr. Thomas’s mind an insuperable difficulty, 
for how can physical and spiritual perfection be separated? The 
three plainest-looking men in England, we have heard, were latel 
three persons most conspicuous for every kind of excellence, moral, 
intellectual, and religious : how would Mr. Thomas, on his prin- 
ciples, account for such a singular phenomenon? What was there 
in the excellent dean, in the two charitable, large-hearted peers, that 
had prevented their Christian excellence from extending its influ- 
ence to their body ; from making them, in short, as comely as they 
were good—as lovely to the sense as they were to the spirit of their 
admirers? If beauty of person is the necessary result of the 
restorative influence of Christianity alone, working through a holy 
spirit, we are ata loss to comprehend how the exquisite grace of 
e heathen Greeks, or the handsome vigour of the unconverted 


Romans, or the splendid “ build” of many savage tribes now-a-days, | Otley, & Co 





* The Conformation of the Material by the Spiritual, and Holin f 
W. Cave Thomas, London: F. 8. Ellis. . ‘ oliness of Beauty. By 


is to be explained. We fear that that sublime “contempt for 
facts” which our author never attempts to dissemble, has very 
considerably impaired the value of his theories. Mr. Thomas 
imagines that the Bible affords ample proofs of the truth of his 
doctrine concerning the holiness of beauty ; but, for our part, if such 
a verse’ as “Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, hath God 
appeared,” can be thought to establish a paradox such as we are 
considering, then our difference with Mr. Thomas on the value of 
evidence is so wide as to render further discussion of his theo 

impossible or useless. The facts really are that the Bible is 
curiously silent on the nature even of our glorified body hereafter 
in another state ; and as to any results to be produced on our 
present bodies by an improvement in holineg beyond the plain 


_ benefits flowing from simple living and temperate habits, we are 








not aware of a single verse imparting to us the faintest hint. 

One great stumbling-block in the way of our author's doctrine 
on this head he does not evade, though he entirely fails to 
remove it. The example of Him who .was the nae Perfection of 
Holiness,” and yet was “without form or comeliness,” is got rid 
of by the marvellous interpretation of the verse in Isaiah, that, 
while to good men Christ was always glorious and beautiful, the 
prophet’s words expressed only the aspect of Christ to evil men, 
Surely it were wiser, in the presence of most traditions about the 
Saviour—of all facts about St. Paul—in short, of a thousand difficul- 
ties presenting themselves from every quarter, to make no theory 
at all on such an obscure subject, than to quote irrelevant passages 
of Scripture which establish nothing, and pervert plain passages 
which, if they prove anything at all, establish the reverse of Mr, 
Thomas’s paradoxical and not very profitable idea, that the better 
men become, the handsomer they will grow. : 

We should weary the reader by giving other instances of our 
author’s mode of dealing with Holy Scripture. If there is any- 
thing likely to bring discredit on the authority of Revelation, it is 
the foolish practice of scraping together single texts from uncon- 
nected books and passages—a verse from the Song of Solomon 
placed side by side with an extract from St. John, an apopthegm 
from Proverbs with a saying from the Sermon on the Mount—in 
order to maintain some silly crotchet which, despairing of support 
from reason, presumes to find it by distorting Revelation. Making 
rash inferences from single words is always said to be the intellec- 
tual infirmity of clergymen in their sermons ; but we question if 
any sermon ever exhibited this defect in a manner so striking as 
this book of Mr. Cave Thomas. It is possible to argue cleverly, if 
not convincingly, from a single term; but our author cannot 
even do that. To take a single instance :—from the use of the word 
“law,” in speaking of science, he at once rushes to the inference 
of a lawgiver. If there were no governing power, there could be 
no governing laws, and consequently no science. Does a man of 
Mr. Thomas’s attainments require to be taught that in a phrase 
like the “laws of science” the term is not used in the same sense 
as the “laws of Solon,” but means simply the generalization of 
the ascertained facts of nature, and that the phrase “ laws of 
nature” is as often, and as consistently, used by Atheists as by 
Theists? Once more, could anyone whose logical power had not 
been corrupted by vicious habits of inference, have given utterance 
to this marvellous specimen of analogy ?—“ As one spiritual meat 
and drink produces oneness of mind in those who partake of them, 
so one material meat and drink, partaken of under the guiding 
temperance of spiritual wisdom, becomes actually converted in 
the body into oneness of blood, flesh, and bone, and is gradually 
moulded into one common form of physical beauty.” 

In this volume, Mr. Thomas has not done with his subject ; we 
are promised another work upon “ the goldeu or immutable Mean, 
the measure” (our author is very strong on the subject of measwres) 
“‘ of physical rectitude and beauty.” His second work will, we trust, 
be better than his first ; it certainly will be, if in the interval he 
shall have learned to argue more logically, to quote Scripture (if 
he must quote it) in its true sense, and not to expect so much 
from what he is pleased to call the “ Ideafication of man.” 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Ir appears to us that the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
has grown to be a little too sure of the audience she is accustomed 


sprung from long and close intimacy with her readers, but we do 


positive amount of self-complacency, not to say self-sufficiency, 0D 
her side. In “Christian’s Mistake” she writes as if she held the 
reasoning and critical faculties of her readers very cheap indeed. The 
idea of objection being taken to anything she says, neverseems to enter 
her mind. On the subjects of moral goodness and badness she takes 
upon herself to speak with a sort of oracular conclusiveness, and, 


| evidently, without a shadow of distrust as to her own qualification 
_ for pronouncing judgment. That the range of her experience of 


actual life may have been limited, that her views of morals may be 
more or less founded on ideal bases, she seems not to understand, 
or to ignore purposely. Had the sufferings which she describes as 
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having been endured by the heroine of her present book been 
portrayed by a clever girl.in her first novel, they would have 
provoked a good-tempered smile with most readers past the age of 
youthful sentimentality ; but there is not the remotest trace of 
naiveté in the story of “Christian’s Mistake,” and to smile at an 
author who writes with so much confidence and sober emotional 
power as Miss Mulock would be impertinent. In her influence, 
moreover, there is a danger which needs to be dealt with seriously. 
The ethical blunders of less esteemed writers are, for the most part, 
comparatively harmless ; but a blunder like that which forms the 
moral basis of “ Christian’s Mistake,” when made by a writer of 
Miss Mulock’s status, is likely to produce very injurious effects. 
We hold that the moral tendency of this, her latest novel, is to 
destroy the distinction which reason, founded on wholesome 
experience, properly makes between the venial and the culpable 
offences of ordinary life. If her intention had been to exhibit the 
working of a young woman’s conscience under circumstances that 
had perverted it from a normal and healthy condition, the character 
of Christian would havé been one of-the most striking and truthful 
of any she has yet drawn; but she had no such intention. The 
obvious purpose of her novel is to enforce the moral that, on or 
before marrying hima, a young woman is bound to tell her husband 
every antecedent circumstance of her life, on peril of undefined 
dangers to the domestic peace of both ; that, on the wife’s part, to 
have a “secret” is a sin for which the agonies of an accusing 
conscience are only a just punishment. (It is worth notice, in 
passing, that, while thus positive in her view of the young wife’s 
duty, Miss Mulock, with conventional readiness, acquits the 
husband of any parallel obligation.) Now it will naturally be 
imagined that the “secret,” to the keeping of which by 
her heroine she has attached such bitter pains and 
penalties, is one of great moment, that its revelation will 
be disastrous, in some way, to the person or persons con- 
cerned : the fact is ludicrously otherwise. We are sorry to be 
obliged to use so strong a term, but really no other occurs to us 


that more fitly expresses the fault described and the consequences | i 
_ elaborately devised and cunningly executed to be impressive. We 


represented as springing from it. Christian is an orphan girl of 
twenty, and, at the opening of the story, she has been half-an-hour 
married to Dr. Gray, the master of a college, a widower with 
children by his first wife, and old enough to be his second wife’s 
father. Up to the time of her marriage, Christian has earned her 
living as a governess, and she marries Dr. Gray—a very model of 
goodness and gentlemanliness—without in the least loving him. 
“He is very good, and he loves me. I was right to marry him, 
quite right,” is the reflection she makes while changing her 
wedding-dress for a travelling-dress ; and, at the same time, the 
recise nature of the “secret” which is afterwards to weigh upon 
er conscience is revealed :— 


**The same look of more than pain—actual fear—crossed her face. 
She stood motionless, as if trying to collect herself, and then, with her 
hands all shaking, took from her travelling-trunk a sealed packet. 
For a second she stood irresolute, and only asecond. ‘It must be 
done—it is right. I ought to have done it before..... Good bye! 
for ever.’ ” 


Good-bye to what—or to whom? All that the fire revealed, as 
she laid the packet on it, stirring it down into a red hollow, so that 
not a flickering fragment should be left unconsumed, were four 
letters—only four—written on dainty paper in a man’s hand, sealed 
with a large heraldic seal. When they were mere dust, Christian rose. 
“Tt is over now—quite over. In the whole world there is nobody 
to believe in—except him.” And she adds the reflection about 
having done quite right to marry Dr. Gray without feeling any love 
for him. On the way to her new home, she makes further 
reflections ; these, among others :—“ All her innocent, solitary, 
dreamy days quite over; her happiness vanished; her regrets 
become a crime, The responsibility of being no longer her own, 
but another’s—bound, fixedly and irrevocably, by the most solemn 
vow that can be given or taken, subject to no limitations, pro- 
visions, or exceptions, while life remained. Oh, it was awful— 
awful!” And in this state of mind Christian enters upon her 
wedded life, and tortures herself infinitely more than might have 
been reasonable even if she had committed one of the deadly sins. 
What had happened to her? A young gentleman, an under- 
graduate in the college of which Dr. Gray was the head, had induced 
her to fall in love with him, and had written her four letters. The 
acquaintance had been suddenly brought to a close, at the end of 
four weeks, by the young gentleman being expelled from the 
college for some unnamed offence. A painful circumstance, no 
doubt, for Christian. All feelings of love for him, says the author, 
“had been swept away, crushed out of existence, by the total 
crushing of that respect and esteem without which no good woman 
can go on loving. She shivered to think that once—thank God ! only 
once —his lips had pressed hers,” &c. The cure for all this gratuitous 
self-mortification is found in the fact that Dr. Gray has all along 
been aware of her small love-passage with the disgraced under- 
graduate, and, like a sensible man, attached no more importance 
to it than reasonably belonged to it. We wish we could laugh at 
Christian’s “ mistake,” but, unfortunately, it is set forth with such 
great literary and dramatic skill that we cannot, in conscience, 
deal with it in that fashion. What we fear of this novel is, that its 
effect upon feeble and overtrusting minds will be to induce a 
morbid susceptibility, resulting in exaggerated and injurious 
notions as to what is good and what is bad in morals. All the 
characters presented are too good or too bad to be acceptable as 
wholesome moral types. Considered as a lesson in ethics, we regret 








to say that “ Christian’s Mistake” strikes us as being emphatically 
Miss Mulock’s mistake. 

_ “Uncle Angus” is 2 novel with a distinct and somewhat pecu- 
liar character to recommend it to the notice of a certain class of 
readers, by whom, we have no doubt, it will be found very amusing. 
It deals with what may be called the behind-scenes of journalism ; 
in its dramatis persone figure an editor, his wife and daughter, a 
literary speculator, and a poetical contributor ; and with the for- 
tunes of a magazine, entitled the Polyarithus, are closely woven the 
fortunes of all the more prominent characters in the story. The 
details given will be delightful to young lady readers afflicted with 
a literary bent. How they will flash with sympathetic indignation, 
as they read how even the Hon. Frank Hamilton Fitzharding sent 
contributions to “the magazines and weeklies,” and had them 
returned to him, marked “ not suited—with thanks,” and unread— 
positively unread! The exposure of this would-be contributor’s 
device for detecting editorial laches ought to fall like vitriol on the 
consciences of the conductors of the “ magazines and weeklies : ” 
the leaves of the manuscripts which they returned to him, marked 
“not suited,” had been ingeniously gummed together by their 
author before he sent them, and they went back to him gummed 
no less compactly! With a strong tendency to run into cari- 
cature, the authoress of “Uncle Angus” writes in a lively 
and, occasionally, very effective manner, and she has a consider- 
able amount of faculty for drawing character. The wife and 
daughter of Dr. Maclane, the editor of the Polyanthus, are both 
extremely well drawn, and there are one or two other characters 
almost equally good. In texture the plot is extremely slight, but 
there are enough small incidents to keep alive any interest that 
may be awakened in the mind of the reader. 

“ Lynn of the Craggs” was, no doubt, intended by the authoress 
to be a very thrilling story ; but, unfortunately, as she has told it, 
it does not thrill us in the least degree. She does not appear to 
understand that the mere presentation of a number of horrible 
incidents is not enough to take a powerful hold on the imagination 
of her readers, that the effects of a “ sensation novel” have to be 


have not for a long time past come upon any work of fiction in 
which such a complete absence of art was noticeable, or in which 
scenes of horror were so gratuitously described. That it is written 
by a lady, greatly increases our objection to it, and the most that 
we can do is to wish, for the sake of the authoress, that it may 
speedily be forgotten. 

Something in the style and treatment of “ Cecil Forrester” leads 
us to imagine that Mr. Frederick Sheridan, the author, is a beginner. 
If this surmise be correct, we think we may congratulate him on 
having made a very promising start. Especially we commend him 
for not having swelled his book beyond the modest limits of two 
volumes ; his story has gained in interest by the closeness with 
which it is narrated. A very interesting story it is, abounding 
in dramatic situations, worked out with no small power. We 
do not think it desirable to detail the plot, which is both ingenious 
and well-constructed, but invite novel-readers to follow it in 
Mr. Frederick Sheridan’s two very readable volumes. 








MR. WELD’S LAST WINTER IN ROME.* 


Tue winter of 1863-4 was the “last winter” that Mr. Weld 
passed in Rome. It was not his first visit to the famous city of 
ruins, churches, art museums, and old curiosity shops. He tells 
us, expressly for our relief, that he had seen the place before, and 
having then, some years ago, “given vent to feelings appropriate to 
the occasion,” he does not care to “ run riot in sensational writing” 
in the present volume. We can appreciate this forbearance or 
sobriety of a second season. One does not always retain the spirit 
of Corinne or Childe Harold ; and Roman rhapsodies, in the mind 
of a middle-aged Englishman, will not long survive a minute 
acquaintance with the fact. Doubtless there is much, both in the 
imperial and ecclesiastical history of Rome, to impose on the 
imagination of those who see the majestic form of an old dominion, 
which has been twice enthroned on the hills of the Tiber plain, loom- 
ing through the splendid atmosphere of literary panegyric. This 
phenomenon becomes, indeed, less miraculous if we perceive in the 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome a natural consequence of the 
social and political importance of that city as the metropoiis of 
Western Europe. The religious Catholicity of the middle ages 
could find no other nucleus of organization than in a traditional 
subjection to that locality which had been the seat of a cosmo- 
politan secular rule. That is the whole story, and a grand 
story it is. The philosophic interest of this transaction, as 
showing the force of custom in erecting a vast institution 
like the Papacy upon the basis of “a local habitation 
and a name,” cannot be overrated. It will ever give Rome 
a certain claim to the attention of thinkers and scholars. 
Hence Dr. Johnson, who was not addicted to a romantic sentimen- 
talism, remarked that “it ought to be the business of every man’s 
life to see Rome.” He only meant that it would be a pity for any 
mind capable of intellectual curiosity to neglect so instructive an 
object of contemplation as that which is revealed in the en 
narrative of Gibbon. Nobody who has not studied Gibb 
Milman, and Merivale, or the original sources of such learning, 
will get the good which Dr. Johnson meant them to obtain by 
a personal visit to Rome. Mr. Weld has printed Johnson's 





* Last Winter in Rome, By Charles Richard Weld. London: Longmans, 
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sentence on his title-page, and seems to have a fair share of regard 
for all those elements which have contributed to the complex 
fabric of our civilization. At any rate, he is not ignorant, as the 
common herd of tourists usually are, of the history of the Conti- 
nental nations, especially as affected by the traditions of the Roman 
Empire and the Roman Church. Mr. Weld, in spite of his being 
a Protestant, and in spite of the ordinary routine of a ‘ classical 
education, which seems to have been contrived on purpose to shut 
out all knowledge of the medieval and modern experience of 
foreigners, so that the isolation of the Englishman may be the more 
complete, is sufficiently aware of what makes Rome and Italy so 
interesting to thoughtful men. He talks of it, therefore, like a 
man of the world; and we may justly commend him for these 
qualities of candour and a liberal tolerance, good temper,and good 
sense, which are the best viaticum for travellers in Rome or else- 
where. Mr. Weld is a Protestant, we have said; and he observes, 
with some humour, that he was put to a little inconvenience through 
being mistaken for one of an English Catholic family of that name. 
The late Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Weld, and Cardinal Acton, 
being highly esteemed at the Papal Court, it is conceivable that, as 
Mr. Weld informs us happened in his own case, any of their country- 
men bearing the same patronymics would be now and then hailed 
by their Roman acquaintance as a presumptive adherent of the 
Romish Church. 


“ The unctuous countenance of Monsignor Talbot, to whom I was 
introduced one day in the Vatican, beamed brightly when he heard 
my name; but having abruptly, and as I thought not very courteously, 
added, after preliminary greetings, ‘Of course you are a Catholic?’ a 
great and marked change came over him when I stated that 1 was a 
Protestant.” 


Another instance, which confirmed Mr. Weld’s impression that 
his Protestant faith was prejudicial, or, as he says, “ inimical,” to 
him in Rome, was his being disappointed of an invitation, at first 
promised, to attend one of the Pope’s levées. But it is well known 
that the Pope will always give a courteous reception to English- 
men of the most heterodox creed ; and Mr. Weld did receive his 
ticket, though too late for him to use it. We do not, therefore, lay 
much stress upon this little contretemps, which only saved him the 
trouble of explaining to his Holiness that he was not one of the 


Catholic Welds. Pius IX. is such a tender-hearted, motherly kind | 


of person, that one would not wish to give him pain by telling him 


to his face that one had no mind to share the blessings of the in- | 


dispensable communion over which he presides. Mr. Weld, of 


course, saw the Pope on several occasions when he assisted at the | 


church ceremonies of Christmas and Easter Week, but knows no 
more about him than the rest of us, who are quite willing to believe 
all that the advocates of the Temporal Power will assert of the 


amiability of his disposition. The author of the late Encyclical | 


may be eminent for piéty and charity, and all the virtues of the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he is manifestly unfit for the government 
of an earthly kingdom. 


Upon this question, which is the topic of most urgent practical | 


interest in the present situation of Rome, Mr. Weld is entirely in 
accordance with ourselves. His opinion is the more acceptable 
because he is so far from a bigoted hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church that he recognises the utility, the significance, and the 
beauty of many of its institutions and observances, and, seeing how 
closely it is bound up with the moral and social life of the people, 
would look to its reform and purification, sooner than its violent 
overthrow. In this respect, also, we are inclined to agree with 
him, so far as we have been able to learn what are the views and 
sentiments of the most enlightened and liberal class of Italian 
politicians. We believe it is more probable, and it is certainly 
more desirable, that the clergy in Italy, with the Pope at their 
head, should hereafter be reconciled to the progress of secular 
liberty, than that the whole establishment of religion in that 
country—corrupt and perverted as it may be—should be destroyed 
by an outbreak of popular impatience. With regard to the appro- 
a of Rome for the capital of the State, we also think with 

fr. Weld, that it is a chimerical fancy to suppose that the national 
destinies of Italy are dependent upon the choice of that city for 
the seat of the royal government. For the deliverance of the 
Pope's immediate subjects from the incapable and vexatious admi- 
nistration of a clerical oligarchy, we shall be glad to see the annex- 
ation of Rome to the Italian kingdom ; but no substantial reasons 
have yet been alleged for the romantic proposition that the 
centre of the new political union of the Peninsula must be found 
coincident with the ancient residence of an imperial power of 
cecumenical extent or pretensions, and subsequently that of an 
ecclesiastical supremacy, with neither of which could the idea of 
Italian nationality have any affinity whatever. On the other hand, 
as Mr. Weld remarks, there are some practical objections to this 
scheme, which are not likely to be removed even by the abolition 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty in Rome :— 


** Ascend any eminence in Rome from which you can survey city 
and river, suburbs and the encircling lonely Campagna, and say, Does 
she look like a city to be raised to the dignity of the metropolis of 
Italy? Her buildings are ruinous, her tideless river is choked with 
mud, the very sea recedes from her nearly commerceless ports, and 
the malaria hovers with death on its wings over the Campagna. ’ The 
excessive insalabrity of Rome in the summer and autumn is a strong 
and fatal objection against that city taking rank as the metropolis of 
Italy. During those seasons, except in early morning and late evening 
hours, the streets are deserted. A torrid heat weighs on the stagnant 
air; the sky burns like a furnace; not a shower cools the ground, 








All, except those who are too poor to leave the city, betake themselves 
to the hills, spending the sickly months in villeggiatura. How, under 
such adverse influences, the public business of a great country could 
be effectually carried on in Rome, it is difficult to understand.” 


We may infer, from the experience of those who know what it 
is to work in such a climate, that the energy of a Cavour would 
soon be exhausted by an official residence at Rome. Have we 
not seen the ablest and strongest of our Governors of India killed, 
one after another, by a residence at Calcutta? There is another 
objection, to which Mr. Weld has not referred, but which will have 
due weight inthe judgment of Italian statesmen. The overthrow 
of the Pope’s temporal dominion will not involve the removal from 
Rome of the head-quarters of the numerous wealthy and powerful 
religious institutions, whose influence upon the social life of that 
city, to say nothing of their possible intrigues, would scarcely be 
favourable to a free and spirited discussion of the national affairs. 
The ministers and government officials, the senators, members of 
the Chamber, and editors and writers of the public press, if they 
were -all obliged to live in Rome, could not escape a pretty con- 
stant intercourse with those concerned in the management of the 
huge ecclesiastical machinery, upon which, we may compute, a 
fourth part at least of the present inhabitants of that city are 
dependent for their ordinary subsistence. Is it likely that the 
neighbourhood of the Vatican, and of all the basilicas, churches, 
colleges, convents, hospitals, and other richly-endowed religious 
establishments of Rome, with their enormous patronage, with 
their claims to sanctity, and with their control over the affiliated 
institutions throughout Europe, should be a wholesome abode for 
the court and parliament and executive government of the con- 
stitutional kingdom? The answer to this question is supplied by 
looking at the actual state of Rome ; and Mr. Weld’s book, with 
those of Mr. Story, Dean Alford, and other writers, may here be 
consulted with some profit. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Magazines this month have arrived so late that we must 
content ourselves with a very summary glance at their contents. 
Blackwood, indeed, has not yet reached us, so we fall back on Fraser 
(no bad substitute at any time), and find in the first place an article 
on “The Court of Rome, its Parties and its Men,” written, we should 
say, bya foreigner, and showing that, as long as Pio Nono lives, the 
Roman Government will sink more and more into the hands of the 
Jesuits, and that any compromise with the Italian kingdom is altogether 
out of the question until a new set of rulers are in power at 
the Vatican. ‘“ Regulars and Volunteers” gives an exceedingly com- 
plimentary account of the latter, and a very favourable view of 
the defences of the country. Part I. of “A Visit to General Butler 
and the Army of the James” is chiefly remarkable for containing @ 
vindication of the character of Butler, which is certainly in no great 
estimation in this country. The “Old Campaigner” has more of his 
desultory remarks on general topics; and two very readable articles 
are given on “The Embankment of the Thames,” and “ British Sea- 
Fish, Fishermen, and Fisheries.” Part III. of “the Parish Priest” 


| consists of some sensible observations on preaching; and the con- 


tinued tales—‘ Gilbert Rugge” and “ The Amulet ’—progress through 
additional chapters. 


Macmillan opens with an article by Professor Goldwin §$mith on 
“The Danger of War with America,’ which he considers but slight, 
though he admits that the Irish Americans are rabidly violent against 
us. ‘Scenes in an African Slave Preserve” includes a most painful 
account of the atrocities against the African race committed by the 
Portuguese slavers in East Africa. ‘The Hillyars and the Burtons” 
and “ A Son of the Soil” are both concluded. The “ Life and Recol- 
lections of the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley” is made the subject 
of a review article under the title of “A Political Lesson;” Mr. 
Thomas Wright contributes a very curious antiquarian paper on 
“Strong Waters;” and Mr. Dicey writes a criticism on the Emperor 
Napoleon’s “ Life of Cassar,” in which both Czesarism and Napoleonism 
are treated with greater respect than is commonly accorded to either 
by English writers. 


The Cornhill has a very interesting and thoughtful article on 
“Nurses,” the writer of which dwells on the necessity that 
exists for good and intelligent nurses, and on the opening thus pre- 
sented for the multitudes of women now wanting work. A strange 
account is given in another article of the epidemic disturbance which 
for the last eight years has created so much agitation at Morzine, 
Savoy, and which has been attributed to demoniacal possession,—@ 
hypothesis which the writer himself seems half inclined to favour. The 
Imperial “ Life of Caesar ’’ is subjected to a rather severe examination ; 
“ A Protestant” supplies “‘ A Reminiscence of Cardinal Wiseman,” in 
which the deceased prelate is highly spoken of; and a number of light 


| essays alternate with the continued stories. 


The Dublin University starts with a political and social article on 
‘The Irish Question in 1865,” and contains, besides, some of its usual 
agreeable papers on antiquarian topics. The Victoria Magazine has, 
amongst other attractive matter, some chapters of a striking story by 
Mr. William Gilbert, author of “ De Profundis,” entitled “The Warden 
of St. Briavels: a Legend of Tintern Abbey.” ’ London Society, a8 
the chief of its illustrations, presents us with a portrait of Made- 
moiselle Dorian, the French actress—a rare beauty, here very 
becomingly set forth. The Churchman’s Family Magazine contains & 
portrait of the Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne, the “ 8. G. 0.” of 
the Times, and an article on his letters. A new clerical Magazine, 
under the title of the Watch-Tower, puts forth a first number fall of 
variety, yet distinguished by no very novel features. The British Army 


| and Navy Review, Temple Bar, the St. James’s Magazine, the Month, 
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the Sirpenny Magazine, Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, Young England, 
Our Own Fireside, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Cottager, 
the Young Ladies’ Journal, the Musical Monthly, and the Autographic 
Mirror, also lie before us; but we must content ourselves with simply 
notifying their appearance. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


3usINESS in the literary world is dull. Next week, Messrs 
Longmans’ ‘‘ Notes of the Month,” and Mr. Murray’s “ Quarterly 
Announcements,” will probably inform us of some new ventures; but 
at present things are decidedly flat in Paternoster-row. The only 
occurrence of any mark since our last issue has been the subscription 
of the cheap edition of Mr. Dickens’s novels. The first offered to the 
trade by Messrs. Chapman & Hall has been the famous “ Pickwick 
Papers,” 
with very smudgy representations of dear old polite Pickwick thereon. 
There are certain names peculiarly talismanic amongst booksellers. 
Some of the cleverest men in this country could not find a sale for 
100 copies of any single work from their pens, whereas the agents of 
some other clever men could effect a sale of 50,000 copies in one day. 
The favoured few could be counted upon one’s fingers, and two 
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been a public want” that a fortnightly journal should be established. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall are spoken of as the publishers. 

From a foreign paper wa hear of the death, in Paris, of M. Guillau- 
min, the eminent publisher of politico-economical works. He was the 
originator of this particular class of publishing there, and when he 
commenced business, some twenty-five years since, many of the petty 
country dealers refased to receive his publications on sale for com- 
mission—‘‘ nobody wanted such books.” Nothing daunted, however, 
he began to publish translations from the great English authors on 
political economy, and the French treatises, beginning with Vauban 
and Colbert. Soon after, he founded the French Society of Political 


| Economy, and himself translated and edited McCalloch’s “ Commer- 
_ cial Dictionary.” In 1843, he founded “ Les Journal des [Kconomistes,” 


and in 1844 he established the valuable “ Almanack of Political Eco- 
nomy and Statistics.” ‘ He dropped dead,” writes our informant, 
“on his return home, of the modern disease which is killing so many 


_ working men—disease of the heart. He is the third person who has 


in 2 vols., double columns, and bound in green wrappers, | 


historians and a poet would be amongst the number. Charles Dickens | 


is, perhaps, the greatest of these favourites, and Messrs. Simpkin | 
_ before Christmas, he met with an accident, and the effects have 


& Marshall’s faith in him extends to the 1,560 copies which figure 
in their first order for his cheap “ Pickwick.” Messrs. Whittaker 
& Co. take 208; Messrs. Hamilton & Co. (better known as purveyors 
of religious works), 260; Messrs. Kent & Co., 780; Messrs. Virtue 
Brothers, 260; Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, the great railway book- 
stall keepers, 1,560; and Mr. George Robertson, the Australian book- 
merchant, 312. Our readers may not know the meaning of these odd 
numbers ; books are sold by the dozen, thirteen copies as twelve, or a 


*‘baker’s dozen.” This “in-bread,” or extra copy, is one of the | 


peculiarities of the book trade. 

Some of our contemporaries last week mentioned the fact that the 
Emperor had sent five copies of the ‘ Imperial” edition of his 
“ Histoire de Jules César” to this country, and that the names of 


from Paris. 


four privileged persons were known, but that the destination of the | 
fifth copy was not known. On Saturday last, Mr. Thomas Wright, | 


the English translator, who in his recent performance has given the 


greatest satisfaction to the Emperor, received, very carefully packed | 


in one of the boxes made on purpose to bear the Imperial present, his 
copy of this sumptuous quarto. This was the fifth. The where- 
abouts of the whole five have now been told in print. 


rive -printed k family histo book f pedigre | : : 
Privately-printed works 06 Smily Ristory, books of pedigress, | Verse ’’) is about to publish, in a separate form, his “‘ Memoirs of Lord 


treatises on heraldry, and kindred works, are rapidly rising in value. 
Newly-published works on these subjects find a larger market at the 


present day that at any previous time. A practical age, and an extra | 
practical people, call for these literary vanities more than at any | 


former period. It is a curious fact that, during the present American 
war, many of the persons—we might say the majority, and keep 
within the bounds of truth—whom the contest has thrown here, 
willingly or otherwise, have occupied -the spare hours of a temporary 
sojourn by searching inthe Museum or the Record Office, or by making 
diligent inquiries at the Heraldic Offices, for information respecting 
their genealogy and family arms. We have heard, upon good 
authority, that the pedigree-seekers and heraldic artists of London 
have had a busier time since the outbreak of the present conflict than 
at any previous period within their remembrance. The last new work 
of this character announced bears the title of “ Dorsetshire Royal 
Descents: a Series of Genealogical Tables, showing the Descent of 
the Gentry of Dorset, derived through legitimate channels from the 
Blood-Royal of England,’ by Thomas Parr Henning, Esq. For the 
benefit of those interested in such matters, we may say that the work 
will contain about fifty genealogical tables, with the arms of each 
family, and will be printed to match the last edition of “ Hutchins’s 


Dorset.” 

The Rogeard matter has been a subject of fruitful discussion in 
foreign literary circles during the past week. The judgment delivered 
at the trial of M. Rogeard, the author of “ Les Propos de Labienus,” 
and his printer, Riquier Lainé, have appeared in print, and we learn 
that 1,200 copies of the pamphlet of twenty pages were sold, and that a 
second edition of 5,000 copies was seized at the printing-office. The 
pamphlet professed to be a picture of the Roman Empire in the time 
of Augustus, and, by means Of an imaginary conversation between 
two Romans, Gallion and Labienus, the affairs of France and its 
Emperor are very fully discussed. The “ judgment ia then proceeded 
to state the enormity of the offence committed, and in the absence of 
the author, who had fled to Brussels, took summary vengeance upon 
the unfortunate printer, sentencing him to a month 3 imprisonment. 
It is said that the printer handed Rogeard’s MS. to his men withont 
the smallest suspicion that anything actionable was contained in it. 
His suspicions, however, were somewhat excited when he found 
crowds of curious customers pouring into his shop, and all demanding 


dropped dead this week in Paris.” 

Show-cards of the “ Artists’ Benevolent Institution” have been 
issued during the week. The anniversary dinner is to take place on 
the 6th of May, and Lord Houghton is to take the chair. Amongst 
the stewards we note many well-known art supporters. The names 
of Agnew, Barry, Hamilton, Hardwick, Layard, Moore, Trollope, 
Watson, and Yates, are an earnest of the good intentions of the 
Institution. 

George Cruikshank has been seriously indisposed. Some time 
lingered upon him up to a few weeks since. After a short stay at 
Ventnor, however, somewhat of his old strength and spirits returned 
to him, and he is now able to resume professional pursuits. We 
believe it has been owing to this ill-health that Mr. Robert Hunt’s 
** Popular Romances of the West of England, or Drolls of Old Corn- 
wall,” have not been published before. Mr. Cruikshank has been 
etching some of his wonderful pictures of giants and fairies for the 
work, and these have not been completed until the present moment. 

Gay, the French publisher of “curious” books, has been driven 
Some time since he was ejected for publishing the 
catalogue of books forming the library of Marie Antoinette, but he was 
at length permitted to return. He has now recommenced business in 
Brussels—that convenient city which thrives upon the edicts and 
interdictions of the rest of Europe. 

The announcement in the papers that Mr. James Hannay has been 
appointed Recorder of Pontefract might mislead many persons, as it 
certainly misled us for a moment, until we remembered that the late 
editor of the Edinburgh Evening Courant was in early life a sailor, and 
not a lawyer. 

Major D. L. Richardson (anthor of “ Literary Leaves in Prose and 


Macaulay,” including full particulars of his career in India as Member 
of the Legislative Council and President of the Council of Education. 

The firm of RourLepce, Warne, & Rour.enesr, which for the wide 
dispersion of popular literature has made itself a name scarcely if 


| anything inferior to the celebrity which attends the century-old estab- 


lishmerts of Paternoster-row, will shortly dissolve—Mr. Warne com- 


' mencing a new business under his own name, and the Routledges 


the same pamphlet. He then read it, but the mischief of publication _ 


was done, and he could not help himself. 
Another piece of Shakespeare bibliography has appeared during the 


week—this time from the pen of Franz Thimm, the London bookseller: , 


—— Shakespeariana from 1564 to1864 ; an account of the Shakespearian 
Literature of England, Germany, and France during three centuries, 
with Bibliographical Introduction.” The recent large work from the 
pen of Mr. Cohn, and the numerous books that have been published 
in Germafiy of late years, show the interest taken in all that pertains 
to our great dramatist by the scholars of Middle Europe. 


It seems as if every section of time would, ere long, be represented 
by a journal. We have morning and evening prints, daily, tri-weekly, 
bi-weekly, weekly, monthly, quarterly, yearly issues; and now it 
appears—although we really did not ourselves feel it—it “ has long 


continuing the business lately removed from Farringdon-street to the 
Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 

Mr. Newsy’s announcement of new works includes “ Florence 
Manvers,” a novel by Miss Selina Bunbury, the clever author of “ Life 
in Sweden,” “Madame Constance,”’ &c. ; a new novel by W. W. Walpole, 
entitled “ Who Did It?” ‘ Alice Fevor,” a novel by E. J. Kelly ; a new 
novel by Mrs. George Haly, entitled “‘ Blanche of Montambe ;” and a 
new novel by Mrs. Armitage, with the suggestive title, “ Worth or 
Birth?” Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel has a new novel nearly ready, and 
Mr. C. F. Armstrong, the most successful writer of nautical tales since 
Captain Marryat’s time, bas a novel in the press, to be called, “ The 
Naval Lieutenant.” ‘ The London Cousin,” a novel, is also just 
ready ; likewise, a second edition of “ Kate Kennedy,” by the author 
“of Wondrous Strange,” and a second edition of “ A Right-minded 
Woman,” by Frank Trollope. 

“The Camp and the Field” is to be the title of Belle Boyd’s new 
book alluded to in our last. 

One of the first publications of Messrs. Day & Son, under their new 
management as a limited company, is ‘The Camel; its Anatomy, 
Proportions, and Paces,” by Elijah Walton, in large foiio. The work 
was undertaken by the author ‘to afford to artists, who love to illus. 
trate the fascinating scenes and incidents of Eastern travel, the means 
of representing the noblest animal of the East with truth and accuracy.” 
The means taken by the author to produce a really valuable book are 
most extraordinary. He first purchased a camel, engaging two 
Bedouins to assist him. The following series of studies was then 
proceeded with :—1. A number of smoothed spaces having been made 
on the sand, the camel was driven over them at all the different 
paces, the spaces between the foot-prints were accurately measured, 
and drawings of the foot-prints in each case carefully made to scale. 
2. The author next executed a number of drawings of the camel in all 
its different attitudes, comprising front, back, and side views. 3. The 
animal was then killed, and drawings made of the muscles and the 
tendons, and, finally, the bones; these completely illustrating its 
anatomical structure. Contrary to custom, the council of the Royal 
Academy subscribed for a copy previous to its publication. 

This day week, the Wilson and Ramsay statues were uncovered 
in Edinburgh. The former occupies a position to the east of the 
Royal Institution. Mr. Steele, the sculptor, has given great satisfac- 
tion with this his latest work. Allan Ramsay is in white marble, and 
stands to the west of the Royal Institution. This also is from Mr. 
Steele’s studio. 

We read in the Art Médical that the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has authorized Dr. Leon Simon to give a public course of 
homceopathy. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





llingham (W.), Fifty Modern Poems. Fcap., 5s. 

Suieoe douse, y F. Lyfield. 3 vols. Post Svo., £1, 11s. 6d. 

Australian Almanac Pye, eg oe om ba an 

r (K.), Guide to Paris. ew edit, Feap., 4s, 6d. 

os rat so Switzerland. Newedit. Fcap., 5s. 6d. 

The Rhine. ~~ — *_ ~ 4s. 

Banim (Brothers), The Boyne Water. New edit. Fecap., ~s. 

Bell’s Hnalish Poets. New edit.—Cowper. Vol. III. Fcap., 1s. 

Bentham (G.), Handbook to the British Flora. 2 vols. 8vo., £3. 10s. 

Beresford (Captain G. de la P., = = 7 3 vols. Or. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Black’s German Dictionary. ew edit. mo., 7s. 

Bohn’s Historical Library.—Strickland’s (Agnes) Queens of England. Vol. VI. 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. . F . 

Bowes (G. S.), Illustrative Gatherings. Ist Series. 4th edit. Feap., 5s. 

Browning (R.), Poetical Works. 4th edit. Feap., £1. 2s. 6d. 

Childe (Rev. C. F.), The Finished Course. Cr. 8vo., 58. : 

Crombie (Rev. A.), Etymology and Syntax of the English Language. 9th edit, 
Or. 8vo., 78. 6d. 

Dickens (C.), Pickwick. Cheap edit. Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

East (The) and the West. Essays. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Elijah the Prophet. Twenty Lectures. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Fuller (Rev. M. J.), The Court of Final Appeal. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Gladdening Streams. Royal 32mo., 1s. 6d. _ 

Goethe’s Faust, translated by Theodore Martin. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Heald (E.), The Line of Prophecy. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Heiress (The) of Blackburnfoot. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Hillocks (J. I.), My Life and Labours in Sweden. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Hughes (A.), Leaves from the Note Book of a Chief of Police. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes’ History of England. New edit. 15 vols. 8vo,, 
£7. 18s. 6d. 

, ditto. Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

James (G. P. R.), Dark Scenes of aioteey, Feap., ls. 

Kingsley (Rev. C.), David. Feap., 2s. 6d. _ 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Our Soldiers, 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 

, Our Sailors. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 

Kiibler (T.), Historical Notes to ‘‘ Lyra Germanica.” Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Le Hardy (E.), The Home Nurse. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Lever (C.), Jack Hinton. Illustrated, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Lisabee’s Love Story. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Little Lilla; or, the Way to be Happy. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Louisa Hodson: a Tale. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Marshall (8.), Law of Marine Insurance. 5th edit, 8vo., £1. 8s. 

Mamma’s Bible Stories, Sequel to. New edit. 16mo., 2s, 6d. 

Marsden (Rev. T.), The Sacred Steps of Creation. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Mayer (E.), Text Book for Mili Students. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Merivale (C), History of Rome. New edit. Vol. III. Cr, 8vo., 6s. . 

Mitchell (Major-Gen.), Biographies of Eminent Soldiers. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Mountain _. G. J.), Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Neil (8.), h Men and their Lives. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Nunn (T. W.), Ward Manual for Surgeons. §8vo., 3s. 

Odd Neighbours, by Author of ‘“* Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 3 vols, Cr, 8vo,, £1. 11s. 6d. 

On Guard, by Annie Thomas, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d. 

Paulding (F.), The Brigantine. Feap., 2s. 

Picture Story-Book of London Scenes, 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua), Life and Times of, by C. R. Leslie and Tom Taylor. 2 vols. 
8vo., 42s. 

Roe (A. 8.), True to the Last. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Select Library of Fiction —Mainstone’s Housekeeper, Wy ** Silverpen.” Feap., 2s. 

Sinker (Rev. R.), Characteristic Differences of the New Testament, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Soltan (H. W.), Exposition of the Tabernacle. ~~ 4s. 6d. 

Southgate (H.), Many Thoughts of Many Minds, New edit. Square 8yo., 12s. 6d. 

Storme (G.), Pleasing Tales for learning German. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Talk with the Little Ones. Feap. 4to., 1s. 

Thomson (S.), Dictionary of Domestic Medicine. New edit. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Todd er B.), Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. New edit. 6vols. Royal 
8vo., £6. 6s. 

Trench (Rev. F.), Four Assize Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

(Archbishop), Synonyms of the New Testament. New edit. 8vo., 


10s, 6d. 
Wrong Letter (The). 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 


Xenos (8.), East and West: the Annexation of the Ionian Islands to Greece. 
Imp. 8vo., 12s. 
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Contznts or No. 247, Marcu 25, 1865:— 


Raview oF Porrrics. Music. 
Lord Amberley. The London Theatres, 
= Judgment in the Colenso | Sorencz. 
The Roman Catholic Oath. Monky anpD CoMMERCE :— 


The Public Schools’ Bill. 

Cafés versus Gin-palaces, 

The Edmunds Scandal. 
Vice-President Andrew Johnson, 
Domestic Servants. 

Our University Letter, 


The Equitable Life Insurance Office, 
Reviews or Booxs :— 


Lectures on Man. 
The Hegelian System. 
The Discovery and Exploration of 


Australia. 

Tux Cuurcn :— Epis et Bluets. 
An Irish Religious Persecution. California. 
Clerical Libels. Books of Poems, 

Moral Tales, 


Fine Arts :— 


Medallion Portrait of Tennyson. 
Sale of Pictures by Turner, 


Short Notices, 
Literary Gossip. 
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Post-office Orders to be made payab) . 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 


OFFICE : 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


eee tal BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS PARK. 


THE SECOND SPRING EXHIBITION, thi F 
Saturday next, April 8th, » this season will take place on 


Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, on Vouchers from Fellows of 




















price 2s, 6d. each, The Band will play from 4 past 2 to } past 5, the Society, 
TAR LIFE ASSURANG 
S 10, MOORGATE STREET, CODON : SOOIETY. 


CHAIRMAN OF DrrEcrors. 
CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., Judge of the Count 
and Dicenies of Shrewsbury. + aes 
Every description of Life Assurance, 
Annual Income, £130,000, 
The Reserved Fund exceeds half a million 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary, 











THE 


SALOON STEAM-PACKET COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


Under the Companies Act, 1862, which expressly limits the Liability of each 
Shareholder to the amount of his Shares. 





CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 


With power to increase, 


10s, per share to be paid on application, and £1 on allotment. No call to exceed 
£1, and an interval of not less than two months between calls. 





DIRECTORS, 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount RANELAGH, Chairman, Carlton Club, and 
Richmond, Chairman of the Conservative Land Society. 
Colonel AUGUSTUS MEYRICK, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. 


Colonel R. M. BEACH HICKS, Southwick House, Southwick-crescent, Hyde- 
park. Director of the Old Gunnislake Mining Company (Limited). 


Captain F. HANDLEY, H.M. Indian Service, Glendon House, Southsea, 
THOMAS JOSEPH DITCHBURN, Esq., East India-road, Shipbuilder, 
JOHN SPURGIN, Esq., M.D., 17, Cumberland-street, Hyde-park. 
WILLIAM FLETCHER, Esq., Alderman, Gravesend, Kent, Merchant. 
ROBERT BULGIN, Esq., Peckam Rye, Surrey. 
JOHN TOZER, Esq. (Tozer & Co., Merchants), Devereux-court, W.C. 
GEORGE F. GOODMAN, Esq., Gravesend and London. 
BANKERS. 
London: The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 35, Nicholas-lane, 
Gravesend: The South Eastern Bank (Limited). 
Broxers, 
Castello Brothers, 18, Throgmorton-street. 
Sark AGENT. 
William Hannam, Esq., 31, Regent-street, London, and Royal Insurance-buildings 
Manchester, 
SoLIciTorR. 
Henry Wickens, Esq., 4, Tokenhouse-yard, Bank, 
General ManaaceEr. 
Mr. William J. Buckland. 
Locat ManaGER at GRAVESEND. 
Mr, William Newman. 
AUDITORS, 
8. Lovelock, Esq. (Lovelock & Harvey), Public Accountant. 
E. Brooks, Esq., Public Accountant, 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Muspratt. 


Temporary Orricrs—29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 





PROSPECTUS. 


This company has been formed to provide a sufficient number of iron passe - 
steamers, of surpassing elegance, speed, and comfort, to meet the demands of the 
increasing traflic on the Thames. 
The boats, engines, and machinery will be constructed by th t emi firms. 
with all the advantages which eupeltuase and skill can te tioot £ eens 
It is intended that the Company’s boats, which will to a great ext 
the magnificent passenger-steamers on the Hudson and Tig rte sivess . 


America, and the splendid Jona on the Clyde in Scotland, shall be the fastest and 
most elegant and desirable on the river. 


Some of them will run throughout the year above Lond i : thers, 
of larger dimensions, will run daily to ond from Gravesend “orbs ‘ae 
months, so that the Company will at all times be earning income for dividends. 


Each boat will have a handsomely-furnished capacious salo i 
sash windows on the aft-deck, and a railed rementhe on its seed — a 
saloon, in the boats for traflic below bridge, there will be a spacious and well- 
ventilated apartment for dinners and refreshments, and also a smoking-room: and 
on the fore-deck there will be another saloon and promenade over and beneath it 
in boats below bridge, a large well-farnished apartment for fore-deck passengers. — 

The Star and Diamond Gravesend Steamboat Companies realized profits during 
the summer months equal to above 25 per cent., but, to gratify a spirit of 


sepeeaet, they ran their boats in competition during the winter months at @ 
oss. 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of Gravesend, with referen i 
held 16th March, 1865, the worshipful the Mayor in the chain it Bin. =. 4 
resolved—* That, in the opinion of this meeting, a steam-packet company to run 
between London and Gravesend will be highly beneficial to the various interests of 
the borough, and deserves the best support of the inhabitants.” 


As compared with the Star and Diamond Companies, thi 
adoption of improved furnaces, boilers, and machinery, ote oe ge | oer 
cent. in fuel only ; and obtain a further saving of about 70 per cent, in pier-dues at 
Gravesend, and also a considerable reduction at other piers, : 


The fact that on one day in August the number of 
the piers, for above-bridge traflic only, between London cal Westaineter Betiees 
inclusive, was upwards of 60,000, will show the vastness of the traffic. 

The Company will have their boats running early i i 
directors confidently rely that very large dividente wi ho pel toda aaholias 


A copy of the memorandum and articles of iati 
of the solicitor of the Company, association may be seen at the office 


MB resennrs for shares must be accompanied by a payment of 10s. per share. If 


tment be made, the amount will be returned forthwith: i i 
allotted than is applied for, the surplus amount paid on nie wil be speed 
towards the payment of the £1 due on allotment, and the alance, if any, returned. 


Prospectuses and forms of application for 
brokers, solicitor, or at the offices of the desu wey te had af th eee 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
NoOvesseeeeee 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF biog = 7 STEAM-PACKET COMPANY 
imited), 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ 


deposit of 10s. per share on - g° 


shares in the abov 
request you to allot me that number, and I agree os. geaape titean neem 
number you may allot to me, and to pay the deposit on allotment. apd I authorize 
ome to insert my name on the register of members for the @hares allo 
me. 
Usual signature 
Name in full 
Residence 





